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( "HRISTMAS, as St. Matthew tells the Story, has its own tragedy. The Star that 

led the Wise Men to worship, also led Herod to murder. “ Exceeding great joy ” 
is followed quickly by the massacre of the Innocents and the flight of “ the young Child 
and His Mother " into Egypt. Unknown pious hands in later centuries have given 
lovely touches to the picture. The prickly juniper springs up round the Holy Family 
when they halt, hiding them from Herod's search-party, the date-palm bows down 
its top to the travellers and offers its fruit, the blue speedwell blossoms in the desert 
sand to make a pillow for thcir heads at night. With such embroideries the bygone 
artists have masked a story of cruclty and fear. 

Nearly twenty centuries later, the flight of mother and child is the tragedy of this 
Christmas. In Government Spain, facing a third winter of war with aStonishing 
courage, the mother and child in flight, seen in our frontispiece, is too common to 
attract much notice. ‘‘ There is no fuel in Madrid, which Stands 2,400 feet above the 
sea on a plateau swept by icy winds. One handful of dried vegetables is an 
average individual ration for two days.” Thousands of women and children, in 
squalor and disease, are living in tunnels under their ruined homes, or, when they 
take to flight, must run the gauntlet of death from the air. 

From Great Germany in the last five years 350,000 refugees have fled. Half a 
million more, of our Lord's own race, suffer at this moment every refinement of 
persecution, unable to escape. Men robbed of all livelihood, students of their careers; 
women of homes and menfolk, children outcast from school and playground, they seek 
safety—anywhere. Some even bivouacked in winter weather in “no man's land" on 
the borders of two countries that refuse them food and shelter, they confront the 2oth 
century world with an incredible Christmas picture. 

In Ethiopia, now almost forgotten among newer areas of suffering, the misery goes 
on. In China, too far-off and too vast for our realisation, the tragedy of mother and 
child in flight reaches its most enormous proportions. Even if peace comes soon, some 
reckon that as many as 20,000,000 men, women and children will have perished 
miserably by battle, starvation and disease. 

ж ж * * 


The “ massacre of the innocents ” at Christmastide, 1938, and the “ flight into 
Egypt " of great multitudes, thanks to the destructive resources of modern ' civilisation,’ 
surpass anything of Herod's devising. Kindly nature now provides no shelter from 
the bomber and the bully, no generous food, no couch for rest, as in the legends of 
Mother and Child. Men must do all, and many dare not, more will not or cannot help. 
But every one of us in this free country can lend a hand, and no single member of 
Toc H this Christmas ought to hold back. Best of all, where we have opportunity, 
let us seek out some refugee in our midst, and receive man, woman or child with 
personal friendship in our homes and at our tables. Or let us at least contribute some- 
thing, each one, to one of the many funds which help the refugee with food, clothing 
and medical aid in Spain, Germany or China, or over here. Some share of our 
Christmas joy and plenty belong to these neighbours in utmost need. 


There are many agencies at work for the refugees and the persecuted of all kinds, with which 
readers can get in touch for themselves. If we are to mention one, let it be the Friends’ Service 
Council, Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, W.C.1. For the Quakers, who never fail in times 
like these, are at work in Spain, Germany and Austria, Czechoslovakia and China, as well as for 
refugees in England. Contributions sent to them-may be earmarked for any of these countries. 
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NO SOFTNESS IN THAT 


The Journat last month opened with an article оп “ the Armistice of 1938," in which 


certain lessons of the international crisis were dealt with. 


The present article attempts to 


fellow this up with a plea for certain ways of thought and action. It is an expresston of 
personal opinion only and makes no claim to be ' official? 


. WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT 


OW that the crisis is over . . . that 
LN would seem to some readers a 
natural and reassuring way to start an 
article following up what was said in 
these pages last month about the “ Armis- 
tice of 1938.” Actually I believe that it 
would be a false and fatal way of starting 
this or any other article at the present 
time. The crisis is 70f over now. It con- 
tinues and has not reached its climax. 
What is more, many among us still have 
not realised its nature, or even that it 
exists. 

There is a temporary pause—more 
apparent to the careless thinker over here 
than real to the unhappy millions involved 
over there—in the crisis on the map of 
Central Europe. The main battle is 
among ideas, not about boundaries. It is 
to be fought within ourselves, and victory 
or defeat awaits our own personal wills 
and our united energies. “The fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves, that we are underlings." 


Three Classes 

But are we “underlings”? І believe 
that Shakespeare's word fits many of us 
and that we are content, more or less con- 
sciously, to remain so. Would it bc unfair 
to divide ourselves, apart from infants, 
invalids and the aged, into three classes? 
The first, a large class, consists of those 
who had a bad fright—because they had 
not expected it—last September and who 
said “ Well, that's that," the moment it 
was over. They turned again with relief 
from the foreign news on the front page 
of their evening paper to the football 
news on the back. They stopped digging 
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trenches in gardens and went to the pic- 
tures with a good conscience. Some thou- 
sands of them, we are told, put their gas- 
masks in the dustbin. There's nothing to 
be done till next time— * and there ain't 
going to be no next time." 

The second class, a much smaller onc, 
let us hope, did not rebound thus from 
the crisis. Resilience went out of them. 
Their state of mind at the time was to be 
described in the ugly modern words 
“dither” or “jitters.” They remain 
gloomy, pessimistic, afraid to foresee any 
better thing. These prophets of woe are 
commonly described by another fashion- 
able word—they are “ defeatists.” 

The third class (would that we could 
be sure that all members of Toc H 
belonged to it!) consists of the many men 
and women who face the world to-day in 
a serious mood but not a despairing one, 
with doubts about all sorts of things of 
which they used to be certain, but in the 
faith that, with God's help, all things are 
possible. In all their perplexity they have 
no thought of surrender either to “ Don't 
саге " or “ No hope.” They want “ peace 
with honour "'—but they cannot bring 
themselves to believe that it is yet in sight. 
They would like to sce justice done, if 
they knew where justice lay. They are 
ready, so they fecl, to make personal and 
national sacrifices, as soon as they know 
what is needed. But they wait for a lead. 
And the lead—from Church and State— 
seems to them still confused and tentative 
and half-hearted. 

Dictatorship has known how to deal 
with all three classes. The first is its easiest 


food, thc second can be stiffened into use- 
fulness. The third, as totalitarian states 
have strikingly shown the world, becomes 
the backbone of a nation when it is led out 
of its doubts into faith and power. Can 
a so-called ‘self-governing’ or ‘ demo- 
cratic ’ country such as ours achieve results 
equal to, or greater than, these? “ Eng- 
land,” it was finely said after Napolcon's 
fall, has saved herself by her exertions 
and may yet save Europe by her example.” 
Can this come truc again? Or shall we 
have to admit that the world of the imme- 
diate future has no room for the exertions 
and the example of free men? 


Dictatorship and Democracy 

The man who regards the dictatorships 
as all black and the democracies, by con- 
trast, as all white, makes a great mistake: 
that line of thought is far too easy to be 
true. The ‘totalitarian’ states (Fascist 
Italy, National-socialist Germany, Soviet 
Russia, Turkey under Mustapha Kemal, 
Japan in the hands of the Army and 
many lesser examples, are bracketed in 
this sense, however widely they differ) 
can show extraordinary achievements, 
wrought in an almost unbelievably short 
space of timc. And these achievements 
arc not less remarkable in the ‘ spiritual ’ 
than in the material field. The leaders of 
these countries found despair, bickering 
and bitter distress and have presented the 
world with a picture of аа unity 
and "strength through joy "—a picture 
less complete than they would have us 
believe but still a tremendous picture of 
the changed outlook of whole nations. 
They have concentrated the allegiance of 
every man, woman and child on one 
simple, all-embracing object, the great- 
ness of their own country. This allegiance 
is allowed no exceptions and, if necessary, 
is enforced by any and every means, but 
in an enormous number of cases it is 
willing, enthusiastic and ready for any 


self-sacrifice. We all now know with 
what surprising success the dictators can 
appoint a goal for their people and stride 
to it at the chosen moment, while the 
democracies still argue and hesitate. And 
in the spiritual field no one can deny the 
religious fervour of the young Bolshevist 
for Russia, nor the effectiveness of a creed 
so simple that it might be summed up in 
one clause—‘‘ There is no God but Ger- 
many, and Hitler is its prophet." Com- 
pared with the strong wine of these 
religions, the conviction displayed by the 
average Christian congregation is watered 
milk. 

The great majority of us in this country 
have no wish whatever to live under a 
dictator. (There are already a certain 
number among us who а a totali- 
tarian belief, Fascist or Communist; and 
there are a good many who have never 

iven the matter a serious thought—they 
clearly have no right to complain of what- 
ever government they may get now or in 
the future.) The cons of dictatorship 
seem to most of us to outweigh the pros. 
Dictators, wherever they appear in his- 
tory, can only keep hold of the reins by 
ruthless ‘elimination’ of everyone who 
disagrees with them. In parts of Europe 
now we are witnessing a daily use of con- 
trol upon men's private lives by fear and 
espionage, by mental and physical tor- 
ture, by denial of elementary justice, by 
persecution and murder, for which you 
must go back for a parallel to the Middle 
Ages. I cannot forget what has happened 
and is happening to men and women who 
are my friends, but shall not speak of it 
now: it is a mistake to “ see red ” in the 
middle of an argument. 

And the supreme argument is that the 
totalitarian doctrine of the State is anti- 
Christian. It is bound to deny the chief 
truth which Jesus by His whole life and 
teaching came to prove to mankind— 
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that every individual, whatever his race, 
opinion or circumstances, 'counts' and 
has rights and duties and freedom of 
choice in the sight of God and men. All 
of us who accept this Gospel must be cer- 
tain that any success, however imposing, 
based on the belief that ‘‘ Man was made 
for the State, not the State for Man," has 
a fatal flaw in its very foundations and 
cannot but fail eventually. On this no 
Christian ought to be tempted to com- 
promise. 


15 Democracy “Soft”? 

Those of us who prefer democracy are 
wont to count its many blessings. But 
what are its shortcomings in the face of 
the present time? For democracy to-day 
is on its trial as never before. That has 
been said so often lately that half of us 
don't believe it. 

What the dictators think of its weak- 
nesses we have been plainly told. Musso- 
lini has contemptuously spoken of the use 
of the ballot-box, even in his own country, 
as “ pulp-paper revels.” Hitler, writing 
Мет Kampf in 1924, follows a sentence 
of admiration for the British Parliament 
with pages of fiery hatred and scorn of 
democracy applied to his own people. 
Anyone who listened to his final speech 
at the Nuremberg rally on the eve of thc 
crisis knows what a depth of derision he 
got into the word “ demokratisch” and 
how his va$t audience responded cach 
time with roars of applause or laughter. 
He has since repeated these views at 
Weimar, and Dr. Goebbels has underlined 
them in a most contemptuous speech. 
Bismarck was no doubt laying his finger 
on the reason why the type of mind we 


* И is only fair to give a contrary instance. 


voters (out of a possible 995,199) voted and the valid votes numbered 917,695 or 93.85 per cent. 


used to call " Prussian” dislikes and 
despises democracy when he said, “ The 
English are a great people but they are 
soft.” ' 
This reproach of softness has often been 
made, at home as well as abroad, about us, 
and some sudden call to action and 
endurance has time and again proved it 
untrue. But there must be grounds for a 
reproach so often made. Where does our 
failure lie? Mr. Henry Brooke, in a very 
interesting article in the Times the other 
day, says that historians of the future may 
be led “to the verdiét that the British 
enjoyed taking pride in words like demo- 
cracy, but had ignorantly let slip away 
their right to do so, because, although 
capable as no other country of self- 
discipline, their imagination was too weak 
to call it forth in time of peace." Under 
the heading of " Slow Motion,” he gives 
examples of what he means: — 

When the first Commissioner for the 
Special Areas wrote a letter in 1935 10 
nearly 6,000 industrial firms drawing their 
attention to the national tragedy of unem- 
ployment in the areas a nd asking whether 
they had considered, or would consider, 
the possibilities of esiablishing works or 
branches there, more than 4,000 did not 
even trouble to reply. Ш 1937, when 
Londoners were called upon to elect their 
new County Council. a body controlling 
expenditure of 35,000,000 a year and 
charged among other things with educa- 
ting almost all the children of London, 
four clectors out of seven did not assess 
their democratic duties high enough to go 
and vote.* The Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, passed by Parliament that 
same year, was designed to afford this 
country, without compulsion, the oppor- 


In the New Zealand elections last October 924,085 


This 


free voting compares well with plebiscites in Germany and Italy, where voters have the best reasons 


to fear the consequences of abstaining or voting ‘ No.’ 
per cent. of the votes, in March, 1936, 98.79 per cent. in, 
the voters went to the pol! and 99.84 of these voted for Mussolini. 


(In. November, 1933, Hitler received 925 
In Italy in March, 1934. 96.25 per cent. of 
Even the Austrian and Slav 


minorities, which had no reason to approve the régime, did not dare to say so---only 516 Tyrolese 
voters out of 51,952 and 418 Slovenes out of 240,599 risked voting ! No.") 
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tunity to discover for itself how to enjoy 
general physical fitness, in which Con- 
tinental countries by various means have 
out-distanced us. If the results so far have 
fallen short of hopes, is not the root cause 
that the national imagination remains 
unstirred ? 

He gocs on to instance Sir John Bres- 
scy's plan for dealing with the very urgent 
problem of London traffic, which its 
author reckons will, owing to thc British 
habit of “ slow motion," take thirty years 


to put through; and with the unprepared- 


E 


ness of A.R.P. in which the sudden crisis 
caught us the other day. He adds: — 

Of late, particularly in connection with 
the national fitness campaign, the assertion 
has been constantly heard: “ We must not 
have compulsion. It is un-British.” In 
all kinds of fields quite divorced from war 
it is high time that this state of mind was 
turned into: ‘ We will ccase to drug our- 
selves with talk about the voluntary 
system. Here and now we mean to make 
the voluntary system a success, and if we 
fail, then the necessity for compulsion will 
be the evidence of our failure.” 


|. “SLOW MOTION’ IN TOC H 


Toc H prides itself on being a demo- 
cratic body, relying on the keenness of its 
spirit of voluntary service. But its efforts, 
like those of the nation, are liable to be 
hindered and held up by “slow motion." 
Its critics have too often been justified in 
saying that when Toc H takes a thing up 
It is apt to let it down. This criticism 
used to be heard, for instance, rather often 
at the annual conference of the N.A.B.C. 
as applied to the work of Toc H in boys’ 
clubs: it is much rarer nowadays. There 
is an immense amount of quiet hard work, 
the world over and all the year round, to 
the credit of Toc H, but is there not still 
à tendency in a good many units to shirk 
service which looks dull and difficult and 
go for the jolly and morc spectacular, to 
choose scattered small jobs which, so to 
speak, show quick returns rather than 
tackle the main problems which need 
some training first and then years of per- 
severance? The standard of our jobmas- 
tery, Jet us all admit, is not nearly so high 
as it might be. 


What is Service? 


I sometimes wonder, when I attend the 
initiation of a new member, what, as a 
whole, we mean by service. The occasion 
issolemn, the room is darkened, the Lamp 
or Rushlight is lit and put into the candi- 


date's hands, the questions begin. “ What 
first lit it? "—and the true answer comes, 
“ Unselfish sacrifice," a plain statement 
about living and dying in Flanders when 
Toc H began. Then the question, “ What 
alone will maintain it? "—and the brief 
answer, “ Unselfish service." That 15 
perfectly true, but there I pause. The 
room is cosy, the candidate is among 
friends, the conflict of living is shut out- 
side for the moment. “ Unselfish service ” 
—will it pass if our new member does a 
‘job’ for two evenings or even one hour, 
a week? Will he be content with that? 
Shall we? Does that, multiplied by 
30,000 members, justify the Lamp and 
maintain its light in the world? I know 
that the two-word answer means im- 
measurably more than that in the lives of 
many of our members. But doesn't the 
answer sound like a rather easy 'get- 
away'? And isn't it just that in too many 
cases? 

I want to press, here and now (not 
speaking ‘ officially’) that we should 
change that answer in our Initiation Cere- 
mony. Let us substitute for it a fine 
phrase used by Lord Baldwin—“ The 
service of our lives." That is how our best 
members already interpret it: let all new 
members be faced henceforth at the out- 
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set with the challenge of those words. In 
the face of the present ‘crisis, which 
involves the whole future of the volun- 
tary principle, must we not think out 
again together this business of * jobs ' and 
its relation to the spirit which offers 
nothing less than the service of our lives? 
There would be no “ softness " in that. 


What about Fellowship ? 

All of us have our friends, let us hope, 
the compact circle of our family, our club, 
our church, our Branch or Group. We 
like also to feel ourselves in touch with 
wider fellowship. We are glad, for 
instance, to support in some small way the 
handful of our fellow-members who are 
extending fellowship to lepers in West 
Africa, we enjoy the feeling once a year 
of being in touch with all our fellow- 
members in the World Chain of Light. 
That is actually easier than to face awk- 
ward questions of fellowship nearer home. 
In the village or the big city or the new 
housing estate in which we live our fellow- 
ship nearly always has quite strict limits. 
Do I really know, or want to know, many 
of my neighbours in our street, the people 
I sec every day on the same "bus going to 
work? Am I interested in them as a 
friend? Not particularly, I think. It 
might take an air-raid or a Jubilec to put 
us on speaking terms. 

What is the fellowship worth between 
men and women in the ' distressed areas ' 
and you and me, who have the luck to live 
in other parts of the country? Unem- 
ployment offers enormous economic, 
social and political problems to the 
nation. But primarily it is a challenge to 
fellowship, to human understanding and 
neighbourliness. Does any of us doubt 
that all those living in the ‘ distressed 
areas’ could be lifted out of a degrading 
existence and restored to real life in our 
midst if our fellowship for them were 


Christian and personal? The thing could 
be done by a united effort and personal 
sacrifice, even if you and I were reduced to 
а bread-and-dripping standard of living 
in the process. Until unemployment is 
faced as an urgent concern of fellowship, 
this country has scarcely a right to call 
itself Christian. 

What about fellowship with people of 
other nations? The “* damned foreigner " 
attitude of mind which used to be con- 
sidered specially British has given way 
widely since the war, but it has its strong- 
holds still. Are any such to be found in 
Toc H? More important, what steps are 
we actively taking in Toc H to seek the 
fellowship of men of other speech and 
ideas, to take our share in building the 
understanding between nations which is 
the essential way to Peace ?* 

On the whole, I believe that the idea of 
fellowship in Toc H is in danger of being 
crystallised into a definite shape, beauti- 
ful as a crystal where it reaches its limited 
perfection. And it was meant to work in 
a different way—as leaven which pushes 
outwards and upwards throughout the 
mass in which it is contained, something 
almost explosive, bursting its bounds if 
they are too narrowly set. 

Note thc situation with regard to mem- 
bership as it is to-day. Something like 
5,000 new members come in every year, 
and something like 5,000 old members go 
out. In sizc, therefore, Toc H remains 
very much the same; it scarcely grows in 
spite of all the change of membership 
inside it. If those who go out do so having 
learnt to act as leaven in a larger mass 
outside our movement, we ought to wish 
them Godspeed in their going—for they 
are doing the real work of Toc H. Some 
leave us, we all know, for sufficient pri- 
vate and family reasons. Beyond doubt, 
some leave because we have asked too 


* An article on beginning this appears on page 443. 
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much of them, but, equally beyond doubt, 
some leave because we have asked too 
little, we have failed to call forth the full 
powers they were willing to offer. 

Further than that, why does Toc H not 
grow numerically? Largely, I fecl sure, 
because wc are such timid missionaries of 
its cause. А convinced member who 
talks about Toc H to three friends or 
acquaintances usually finds that two are 
so interested that they want to know more, 
to attend a meeting, to see work being 
done, very likely to join themselves. But 
we do not, all of us, tell our friends about 
it. If we did, would it be possible for 9o 
out of every 100 pcople in this country 
(where there are well over 1,000 units) to 
be completely ignorant of what Toc H is 
and tries to do? 

If we bclieve—as surely we must, by 
becoming members, believe—that Toc H 
shares the simple secret of the world’s sal- 
vation, Christ’s gospel of fellowship and 
service, we dare not keep it to ourselves. 
And that is what some members and some 
units, fitted neatly into the framework of 
their District or Area, are content to do. 
The whole world needs this simple gos- 
pel, never more than at this moment, and 
stands in dreadful peril until it receives it. 
“А living Church is a missionary 
Church "—the saying applies equally to 
Toc H. It may be that i£ we all worked 
like leaven and the mass in consequence 
grew rapidly round us, the ncat and cosy 
framework of Toc H would be strained 
and have to be re-made. Toc H can 
choose whether it will concentrate on 
saving its own life as a society (in which 
case it will infallibly lose it as а move- 
ment) or it may enter now upon a new 
and more adventurous chapter of fellow- 
ship. There would be no “ softness " in 
that. 


Concerning Finance 
Members are sick and tired of being 


reminded that Toc H is facing, has for 
several years been facing, “a financial 
crisis." Temporary remedies, like the 
‘Charge of the Light Brigade ' last year, 
have helped to tide us over. Great efforts 
have, meanwhile, been made to bring the 
urgency of the business home to every 
Area, District and unit, and there has been 
a gradual awakening and response of 
members, which is very encouraging. But 
does any convinced member of Toc H 
seriously doubt that we could, between us, 
rescue our movement financially in six 
months if we were all determined to do 
so? The need is to rescue Toc Н not 
merely for its own sake—that might not 
be worth doing—but in order to give it 
freedom to grasp vast opportunities await- 
ing its spirit now all round the world. 

Look for a moment at only one feature 
in our failure. Apart from any question 
of extra giving or severe self-sacrifice, take 
one element—capitation fees. The statu- 
tory amount required—it is every mem- 
ber’s share in the progress, through Head- 
quarters, of world-wide Toc H—is not 
heavy; it is two shillings a year for these 
‘ central’ purposes, plus sixpence for local 
use. Andie is an indisputable fact that 
many capitation fees each year are never 
paid; some members are more than one 
year in arrears. 

This faét can, for instance, be checked 
if you care to compare the annual ‘re- 
kindling report’ of a Branch (a document 
which tends to make the best of things and 
usually includes the completest lst of 
members) with the list sent in, with the 
capitation fees, by the Branch Secretary. 
The discrepancy in some cases amounts 
to 30 per cent. Ought we to have men 
(other than those unemployed and recog- 
nised as unable to pay) who go about the 
world wearing our badge but not having 
paid their minimum contribution or, in 
some cases, ever having owned a member- 
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ship card? Technically, men in this posi- 
tion, even if initiated, are not members of 


'Toc H at all. 


Ought it to bc possible—as has hap-: 


pened—for a Group to apply for, and 
receive, Branch status while it still owes 
Headquarters heavy dues? Very likely 
a Branch would fecl insulted if it were 
told that a quarter or a third of its men 
were not members, or a Group that only 
members * іп good standing ' were entitled 
to sign its petition for a Lamp. Yet this 
would be no more than a just reminder 
that financial ' slow motion ' is hindering 
the progress of Toc at the moment when 
it is most needed. For all members to 
pay their dues promptly and then to add 
to them (as many do already) a sum that 
would cost quite clear sacrifice would 
change at a stroke the whole prospect for 
Тос H. There would be no “ softness " 
in that. 


Personal Religion 


I dare not be caught preaching to others 
“lest I myself be found a castaway.” But 
suppose that cach of us really began (in 
the words of the Main Resolution) “ to 
strive to listen now and always for the 
voice of God, to know His will revealed 
in Christ and to do it fearlessly, reckoning 
nothing of the world's opinion or its suc- 
cesses"! Try to imagine this pledge 
actually carried out by you and me every 
day, at home, at work, in every relation 
with every other person. The result 


would be appalling, at first, to ourselves 
and others. We should literally lose our 
lives (as we reckon life now) in order to 
gain a life immeasurably larger. It 
would mcan revolution in us—as it has 
done to all the great Christians—and, 
through us, in the world round us. Revo- 
lution is not а comfortable process—but 
then Christianity in essence is a revolu- 
tionary religion and only becomes com- 
fortable when we conspire to make it so. 
Joyful obedience to the terms of the Main 
Resolution, or rather to the Gospel out of 
which it sprang, would do more than all 
else to establish Toc H and to help save 
the imperilled world. There would be no 
“ softness ” in that. 

Our little democracy which is Toc H 
shares in so many ways the character of 
the great democracies, all round the 
world, within which most of its members 
live and work. Like them it is proud and 
jealous of its freedom; like them many of 
its members are impatient of control and 
reluctant about self-discipline. Like them, 
some of its men give the highest example 
of sacrifice, while many more are content 
to ‘go slow.’ As things are, observers 
brought up in a sterner school might well 
be tempted to paraphrase Bismarck— 
“Toc H is a great movement but it is 
soft.” Wouid they, on the whole, be 
wrong? Can we, as a whole, set out 
again to prove them wrong? There 


would be nothing " soft " in that. 
B. B. 


A BAG OF BOOKS. 


The Crisis and the Christian. 


This is the first of a new series of booklets 
called “ Crisis Booklets.” To quote the fore- 
word by Hugh Martin, “ The authors are try- 
ing to help themselves and others to hear what 
the Spirit has to say to the Churches at this 
crucial hour, and what God is calling in- 
dividual Christians to believe and to do.” 

If this first booklet is any indication of the 
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By Nathaniel Micklem. S.C.M. Press. 


1s. od. 


challenging nature of the series as a whole, the 
S.C.M. will be adding very must to the debt 
under which it places all thoughtful 
Christians. Dr. Micklem is fair to points of 
view that he does not share. It will, I think, 
be difficult for any Christian to read this book- 
let without feeling utterly ashamed of the 
poverty of his own Christian witness. H. L. 
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( "HRISTMAS is upon us and will be 

kept by members under very varied 
conditions round the world. Some will 
tackle their plum-pudding in the incon- 
gruous heat of the tropics and spend the 
afternoon in bathing costumes; others, 
after eating it, will fare forth into the 
sparkling Canadian snow or the spongy 
fog of Manchester. In great cities and in 
little villages, whether the roof over their 
heads be Dorset thatch or Australian 
corrugated iron, in ships at sea and on 
prairic farms, amid the clamour of London 
or in outposts in the desert, at home by 
the fireside or far away on duty, the 
members of our scattered family will 
observe the greatest of all Family festivals. 
Unnoticed by many of us, there will be 
neighbours in poverty or sickness, who, 
with little reason for rejoicing, will do the 
best they can. And in many lands, as the 
first page of this JounNar reminds us, 
there will be others to whom the old-time 
greeting “А merry Christmas! ” would 
be a bitter mockery. But in the face of 
all the doubts and fears which beset the 
world about us on the Birthday of the 
Prince of Peace, we wish every reader a 
day of true happiness—and then a better 
New Year. 


* * * * 


Earlier in the month Toc H celebrates 
the anniversary of its own Birthday, 
twenty-three years ago. The usual 
crowds, largely new men with a strong 
family resemblance to the old ones, will 
gather in London to carry out a pro- 
gramme which in its main outline has 
grown familia. Here and there some 
veteran of many Festivals may growl 
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“ Why this business all over again? " То 
which the answer is that his imagination 
has gone slumbering; let him remember 
his own feelings at the first Festival he 
attended years ago, its revelation of the 
extent and enthusiasm of Toc H seen on a 
bigger scale than his own unit, its effect 
upon his membership of it. Every Festival 
is a starting-point for many a younger 
member, a refreshment for many older 
ones. The whole week-end is always a 
time for Joy and renewed confidence, but 
this year it must also bring sober thought 
and firm resolve to the forefront. Toc H 
now has need of all it contains of unity 
and steadfastness and faith in what it pro- 
fesses, if it is to keep its “ feet firm and 
hands busy " in a world distracted with 
doubt and danger. 


Viscount Bledisloe, who during his term 
of office as Governor-General of New 
Zealand did so much to stimulate and 
encourage Toc H in that Dominion, 
showed a wonderful example of faithful- 
ness when he passed through Johannes- 
burg not long ago on his return from 
presiding over the Rhodesian Commission 
which has been enquiring into the future 
relationship of the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land. He had promised that he would 
spare a few minutes of his day and a half 
on the Rand to visit the Mark in Johan- 
nesburg and meet the members. Despite 
an attack of influenza which had sent him 
to bed with a temperature, and against his 
doctor’s orders, he insisted that he would 
keep his word. He rose from his sick- 
bed and, well wrapped up, was hurried 
to the Mark, where a great welcome 
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Lord Bledisloe at Mark 1, South A 


awaited him. Since his return to this 
country from New Zealand in 1935, Vis- 
count Bledisloe has been President of the 
National Council of Social Service. That 
his real interest in, and affection for, 
Toc H, of which he is a Vice-President, is 
as strong and personal as ever it was, this 
incident in South Africa very clearly 
demonstrates. 

-Once again men in khaki have been 
saying " Let's go down to Toc H.” At 
Gwelo in Southern Rhodesia local mem- 
bers have been running the canteen 
during the annual ten-days’ camp of the 
Southern Rhodesian Defence Force, the 
Colony's Territorials. It is not so casy to 
get a “home " atmosphere in two large 
marquees as in a bricks-and-mortar house, 
but magazines, a wircless set and a piano 
helped to do the trick, and judging by the 
way in which it was constantly in use the 
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place and the spirit that inhabited it were 
greatly appreciated. It is probable that 
Toc H will bc asked to repeat this job of 
service at future Territorial camps and 
possibly at the annual cadet camp. 

The game of “ Happy Families " seems 
to have broken out with great intensity in 
the Antipodes. In answer to a challenge 
and a criticism from Hobart Branch, a 
number of Australian units have been 
giving lists of the occupations of their 
members. Here is one unit's assortment 
(in New South Wales): storckceper, 
undertaker, saw-miller, fruit expert, boot- 
maker, labourers, postal official, head 
teacher of public school, builder, poultry 
farmer, barber, fire brigade captain, coro- 
ner, cake merchant, boarding-house pro- 
prietor, school teachers, doctor, railway 
guard, minister, storekeeper's carter. 
This seems to be a pretty good mixed 


bag. We hope it represents as good a 
mixture of ideas and opinions as it does 
of occupations. 


The article in the September Јоокмат, 
on “The Problem of the Older Unem- 
ployed” (in the “Effective Service” 
serics) has resulted in action being taken 
in at least one place. The West Surrey 
District Team are interesting public men 
in Guildford in the scheme and it is 
expected that a public committee will be 
formed with the object of co-operating 
with An Order of friends in their Sub- 
sistence Production Scheme. Similar 
efforts, of which we have not heard, may 
be being made elsewhere. If so, we should 
like to hear of them. 


* РА * * 


One of the chicf difficulties in establish- 
ing a Toc H unit in a small country town, 
whether at home or overseas, is often the 
number of other organisations already in 
existence. А comparatively small num- 
ber of the same socially-minded people 
are frequently in most of them and it is 
difficult to convince them that Toc H is 
not “just another society " competing 
with or overlapping work already being 
done. It is particularly refreshing, there- 
fore, to hear of a Toc H unit being started 
in a place where actually there are no 
other organisations at all. Pilgrim's Rest, 
a little mining town in the Transvaal, is 
the place and we are inclined to think 
that in this respect it must be almost 
unique. This Group received its Rush- 
light last September and seems to think 
that one of their first tasks may well prove 
to be to establish some other organisation. 
Many units will envy them their clear 
feld. We wish them luck. 


A new venture in Hampshire is the 
opening by Westbourne Group of “ The 


Fly Inn " asa club mainly for R.A.F. men 
stationcd on Thorney Island. Already the 
housc is beginning to be known and used 
by the R.A.F. and the canteen each even- 
ing works at high pressure. The house 
consists of a room on the ground floor, 
large enough for about 16 people to have 
meals at a time, with kitchen and scullery 
leading off. Upstairs there is a large 
assembly room with a full-sized table- 
tennis table, a darts board and a piano. 
Other smaller rooms are gradually being 
fitted up as a quiet room, library, ete. 
Civilian members use the club as well as 
R.A.F. and efforts are made to see that a 
Toc H member (other than the steward 
who is himself a member) is always on 
the premises to help to act as host and 
to make friends. A notice about the club 
has been posted in the R.A.F. station 
orders and the effect of this, together with 
the personal propaganda of R.A.F. men 
who already know it, seems likely to 
ensure a growing clientele. 

We reprint the following from “ The 
Mark," the magazine of Toc H in South 
America. (We reprint it without their 
permission—feeling pretty sure, with our 
knowledge of Editors, that “ The Mark ” 
has done the same.) 


‘THE Boss AND THE LEADER. 

The boss drives his men; the leader coaches 
them. 

The boss depends on authority; the leader on 
goodwill. 

The boss iuspires fear; the leader inspires 
enthusiasnt. 4 

The boss says “I”; the leader says '' We.” 

The boss says ‘‘ Get here on time"; the 
leader gets there ahead of time. 

The boss fixes the blame of the breakdown; 
the leader fixes the breakdown. 

The boss knows how it is done; the leader 
shows low. 

‘The boss makes work a drudgery; the leader 
makes it a game. 

The boss says '' Go " ; the leader says ‘' Let's 
OM 

It scems hardly necessary to add that 

the word *' leader " is not here used with 


any totalitarian associations. 
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Light at Christmastime, and Light had 
overcome the Darkness; the other Child 
had said “ Come along you two, come and 
be partners for * Sir Roger '! " And they 


had come, naturally and unafraid. There 
sccmed to be more in Christmas than met 
the eye. 

G. M. 


Christmas and New Year 


Welcome the Babe with the joy that was Mary's; 
Open your heart to the hope that He brings; 

Turn a calm face to the year that is coming, 
Purposed to fill it with new lovely things. 


STEPHEN JACK. 


OUT OF THE FOG 


HAD been in the fog all day. The 

fog within me was as great as, or even 
greater than, that dirty, yellow, cloying 
blanket which London produces so 
supremely well. The fog within me was 
even more yellow than that, because it was 
largely composed of depression, which is 
merely a euphemism for self-pity. Self- 
pity is yellow, a cowardly yellow. 

I had rather enjoyed my diseased mind 
all day, until I was welcomed in the house 
of someone I had never met before and 
was brought out of myself by normal 
human kindliness and courtesy. When 1 
left the house much of the London fog 
had gone; but there were signs of its 
return within me, and when the 41 bus 
did not turn up for more than twenty-five 
minutes the signs incrcased. 

I was leaning against a lamp-post, wait- 
ing, and, hearing the smack of an expert 
expectoration on the pavement beside me, 
I turned round and saw its owner. He 
was barrel-shaped, fleshy, ruddy. "There 
he stood, becapped, stolid and with a 
gaudy scarf round his neck. I asked him 
rather wearily if the bus was ever coming. 
I did not see the twinkle in his eye until 
later, but I heard it in his voice when he 
replied: 

“I dunno, guv'nor, but there—them 
paw drivers is ’aving a bad time of it 
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tnight. They're wuss orf nor what we 
15.” (Smack! on the pavement again, it 
was the shot of an expert). “ Y’know,” 
he continued, ` it's bad for them on nights 
like these. I likes drivin’ о’ nights, but 
this ‘еге blawsted fog—! I'm a ganger, 
I am, and Гус got 30 or qo fect o' road 
opened up there on the Archway Road— 
I've just been up to look at me lamps— 
and we've 'ad four accidents a'ready ter- 
day. Two was lorries, paw devils. Could 


they sec? 1 arsks yer!" (Another 
smack!) “Theyd been drivin’ nine 
hours.” 


I asked him if he always worked such 
long hours himself, for he had told me 
that he had started at seven that morn- 
ing. He replicd that his hours were “a 
bit odd-like.”’ 

Уес, he went on, “ if anythink goes 
wrong, it’s me what gets it in the neck, 
it’s my responsibility, and anyway there's 
my blokes pokin' abaht in this blinkin' 
fog and workin’ all the time—I've nothink 
ter do but walk abaht—and they can get 
knocked dahn as easy as ninepins unless 
Im careful. So I comes acrorse like, 
sec? ” 

I saw all right. 

* Y'know, guv'nor," he said after a 
pause, “some of them there lorry-drivers 
is fair marvels. А few weeks back one on 


‘em comes through in daylight and says 
‘ell be back abaht two in the mawnin' 
with a coupler great propellers f’r a load, 
and would I be there? ‘Yus, scz I, ‘I'll 
be there orlright, mate.’ Y’sce, guv'nor, 
they mustn't move them big uns till after 
one in the mawnin’. 

“ Abaht 'alf past onc, along 'e comes, 
and wiv "im a coupler cars, a police car 
and 15 boss, I s'ppose. A great long feller, 
€ was, guv'nor "—Aand he looked slyly at 
my own height. 

Маһ, sez the boss ter me, ‘ we're 29 
feet асгог, can we get by, d'yer think? ' 
"That's orlright, guv'nor, sez I, ‘but 
you'll ‘ave ter go steady like.’ * Bert,’ sez 
e ter the driver, ‘come rahnd 'ere—'n' 
then there—'n' then there ' "—and the 
ganger waved his hands, swayed his body 
and moved his head from side to side. 
“n Bert did, and, d'yer know, guv’nor, 
'e come rahnd, and never a lamp o' mine 
did 'e so much as touch. Marv’lous, I 
calls pt 

I agreed. 

“But some on ‘em, guv'nor, they ain't 
no blawsted good—but there, we've got 
to 'elp 'em just the same. We're in the 
way, and we've got to 'elp 'em get rahnd 
the blinkin’ mess we make o' the road." 

Other people's need of help seemed 
obvious enough to him. 

“ Corse," he went on, “some оп 'em 
does let yer dahn sometimes, but not so 
often as yer might think. I remember 
one foggy mawnin' last winter, in the 
rush hour it was, one o' them dam big 
lorries got stuck right by me lamps—'e 
broke z:ne оп 'em, 'e did! I sez to 'im, 
when 'e couldn't seem ter get a move on, 
"what's the matter, mate? ', I sez. ‘I 
dunno, ’e sez. I sez, ''Ow abaht yer pet- 
rol? "Ave yer got апу?’ ^ That's orl- 
right,’ 'e sez, ‘I put in 72 gallons lars 
night' (they've got two tanks, y'know, 
guv' nor, 'oldin' 36 gallons each), but sure 


enough ‘е 'adn't got no petrol! “That's 
orlright, mate,’ sez I, * 'ere's a coupler gal- 
lons, but bring the can back. The petrol 
don't matter, but the can 40.’ While we 
was talkin’ the 'orns o' the cars be'ind was 
blowin’ somethink crool, and one bloke 
was shahtin’ and ’ollerin’ fit ter wake the 
dead. I went back to іт and I sez, * Nah, 
mate, keep yer 'air on, it's orlright, we'll 
git yer moved in time.’ After a bit more 
shahtin' the bloke quietens dahn and I got 
‘im and some о’ the others moved back 
and the lorry gits away agin. As 'e went 
the driver shahts, ‘See yer Toosday 
night '; so I gives 'im a shaht back and orf 
€ goes. 

“ Тооѕаау night come, ’n’ Wednesday, 
and Thursday, and no blinkin’ can. 
‘Thats me fer the ’igh jump,’ I sez ter 
meself. But on Friday night up 'e come 
and stopped the lorry right by me lamps. 
‘Well, mate,’ 'e sez, ‘did yer think I'd 
gorn orf wiv yer can?' "No, I sez, 
* we've all got to 'elp each other and I 
didn't reelly think yer would, but—well, 
I've got me missus and kids, so—.' ' Ere's 
yer can, mate, sez 'e, 'and the petrol. 
Come ’n’ 'ave a quick опе оп me.’ “That’s 
orlright,’ sez I, ‘don’t you worry abaht 
that, you've got further ter go than me.’ 
‘Yus, sez 'e, ‘ Berwick-on-T weed, and 
off 'e goes wiv a cheery good-night. 
Y'know, guv’nor, it don't do ter get too 
suspicious o' folks, specially such like; 
they're the reel gen'lmen о’ the road.” 

We had been on the 41 bus some time 
together, and at this point he got up to 
go. “ Good-night, guv'nor, glad ter 'ave 
met yer." He certainly knew how to 
shake hands, and it was his hand that 
came out firt and instinctively. But, 
then, I think he knew more about the 
motives that make men shake hands with 
each other than I do or ever shall. 

He came out of the fog and returned to 


the fog. I didn't. J. R. P. 
gia 


THE BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL, DECEMBER 8-10-11, 1938 


^T^HIS is no ordinary festival. It might 

prove to be so, but why? Any member 
who stops to realise the conditions under 
which it is held, will not regard it as an out- 
let for mere heartiness. A nice warm feeling 
about getting together in big numbers does 
not justify the time and money of some thou- 
sands of men. No, there must be, and there 
is, a greater purpose behind this desire to 
foregather than the inspiration many receive 
from large meetings. The representatives of 
most Branches and Groups will come together 
because they want to witness to their faith in 
God and to re-affirm their corporate purpose 
to work for His Kingdom in the wills of 
men. This they will do in no sanctimonious 
way but with joyful determination. Pray, if 
you will, that those who are to guide the 
thoughts and intentions of all who join in the 
Festival, may be granted the ability to express 
in some measure the charge laid afresh upon 
Toc H in these days. 

The Festival opens with a Guest-night of 
which the like has never before been 
attempted in Toc H. The Royal Albert Hall 
will contain some seven thousand persons, 
Toc H Builders, other guests, and members, 
mostly—of necessity on a Thursday—from 
London and the Home Counties. 


THE ELDER 


Bowpen.—On November 5, ARTHUR 
Henry Bowpen (“ Uncle Ah ”), a member of 
Looe Group. Elected 22.6.35. 

Coorer.—In January, Нотт Coorer, trea- 
surer of Maple Branch. Elected 11.3.29. 

Doccrrr.—On July 7, У/налам BARRA- 
cLoucH Юоссетт (“ Skipper ”), a member of 
Swindon Branch. Elected 15.6.31. 

Fryer.—On October 30, ALBERT EDWARD 
Fryer, a member of  Walton-on-Naze 
Branch. Aged 42 years. Elected 9.2.33. 

Hocsren.—On October 30, ROBERT Носвем, 
a member of Dulwich Branch. Elected 
20.9.34. 

KzxrLAN.—On October 29, the Reverend 
V. L. KxrzraN, a member of Golders Green 
Branch. Elected 7.6.29. 
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The London Marks keep “ open house" 
on the Friday evening. Then on Saturday, 
December 10, at 5 p.m. in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral—the Festival Service of Thanksgiving. 
'To this there come men, and some women 
too, from all over the country and overseas. 
High tea is followed by the Festival Evening 
in the Royal Albert Hall. 

On Sunday morning the representatives 
make their way to Tower Hill, round which 
there centre the services of Holy Commu- 
nion and other services with Festival Ser- 
mons. After lunch, the ladies are welcomed 
by the L.W.H. Central Executive and Staff, 
now fully “ At Ноте” in their new head- 
quarters, while at 2 p.m. the men go to Sey- 
mour Hall, convenient to main line stations, 
before making their way homewards after 
prayers at 4.15 p.m. At this Family Gather- 
ing men meet onc another “on the level " 
and hear the summing-up of all that goes 
before during the week-end of Festival. This 
is not just the last of a series of disjointed 
events but the culmination of one programme 
designed as a basis for action. 

After the World Chain of Light is started 
on its way from 'T'oronto at о p.m. on the 
Sunday, in the Eastern Hemisphere the light 
will be handed on in succession at 9 p.m. by 
local time on Monday, December 12. 


BRETHREN 


Кнлх.-Оп November 6, the Reverend 
Е. С. M. Kerry, padre of Edmonton 
Branch. Aged 58 years. Elected 21.2.27. 

Laiptaw.—On September 8, Jonn Larpiaw, 
a general member attached to Wellington 
(Somerset) Branch. Elected 19.8.32. 

Murr.—In October, Witiiam Murr, а mem- 
ber of Carluke Branch and a Toc H Builder. 
Elected 28.5.30. 

Taytor.—On October 27, Huen TAYLOR, 
a member of Stourbridge Branch. Aged 67 
years. Elected 6.7.32. 

Wanp.—In October, T. Warp, a member 
of Maple Branch. Elected 15.5.36. 

WiLLIAMs.—On October 12, CHanrss E. J. 
Wiliams, a member of Welling Group. 
Elected 23.7.38. 


"FOR MEN TO KNOW ONE ANOTHER" 


AUGHT, as we all are, in the fan- 

tastic tangle of present-day inter- 
national relations, what can the ordinary 
man do to help? Where can he begin to 
unravel some corner of it which he can 
reach for himself? The root of all the 
trouble is lack of confidence between 
nations—another name for fear. The 
beginning of confidence is understanding. 
Can each of us do something, however 
small, about that? 

Let us start, if you agree, with that 
which seems most urgent (but not most 
casy) at the moment—understanding 
between the British and the German. We 
are not now discussing a comprchensive 
understanding between our respective 
governments, nor the reconciliation of 
opposing “ideologies.” We want to 
start on the lowest rung of the long lad- 
der, with understanding between onc 
ordinary Englishman and one ordinary 
German, or between small groups of plain 
British citizens and corresponding small 
groups of German citizens. That is the 
method of Toc Н— а friendship built 
between one man and another, the right 
relation between neighbours. 

What commonly happens when a 
young Englishman and a young German 
first meet is that they both make this men- 
tal note—“ A really nice chap, very like 
myself." After an hour, or a week, to- 
gether they are quite likely to say, “А 
really nice chap, but how different from 
mysclf!" For they have discovered deep 
differences of temperament. The Ger- 
man wants to argue endlessly and ask 
‘why,’ the Englishman to ‘ get busy ' and 
to find out ‘ how.’ The British ideal of 
freedom may seem to the German mere 
laziness, thc German ideal of obedience 
seem to inc Englishman a kind of slavery. 
And they may even have grown so heated 


sometimes over their differences as almost 
to forget that it takes all sorts to make a 
world and that “live and let live " is a 
good motto. Let none of us underesti- 
mate, at the outsct, the difficulties of 
Anglo-German understanding. 

And let none of us doubt that thc 
attempt at understanding ought to bc 
made, or that Toc H is an instrument 
rcady to our hand for the purpose of such 
an attempt. For in Toc H we claim— 
and we arc justified by results in claiming 
—that, in spite of the widest differences 
of opinion, brethren can learn to dwell 
together in a deep unity of spirit. 

There is plenty in the conduét of our 
two nations, in the past and in the present, 
which gives ground for offence, suspicion 
and hatred on one side or the other. In 
view of recent happenings in Germany 
some readers will say that this is no 
moment for an approach of friendship, 
even between individuals. Those of us 
who know Germany tolerably well 
already draw a firm distinction (rot ad- 
mitted by the Führer) between the policy 
of the German Government and the 
character of our own German friends. 
We may bclieve. them to be in the dark, 
but we know they are not devils. We 
must disagree with them seriously on vital 
questions, but the friendship between us 
is loyal and lasting. What it urgently 
needs now is that many others like our- 
selves should share it. Here is an adven- 
ture for Toc H, new to many of us, quite 
hard but very human. How can we set 
about it? 


Two Things Necessary 


Two things are necessary. The fir& is 
that, while we meet Germany with open 
eyes, ready to appreciate generously as 
well as to criticise, we must have a mind 
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of our own and stand by our convictions. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the 
enormous force of ‘ propaganda,’ wit- 
tingly and unwittingly, will be brought 
to bear upon us and its force in modern 
Germany 7s so cnormous that many a 
visitor, caught unprepared, cannot stand 
upright against it. If you want to know 
the part which National-Socialism assigns 
to propaganda, you will find it stated with 
the utmost honesty and brutality in Hit- 
ler’s Mein Kampf (German edition, 1933, 
Volume H, pages 651-654). And we 
must not forget that we, in our own 
country, are also the prey of continual 
‘ propaganda ' from a commercial press 
and other sources. But, also, let us never 
forget that there is good as well as evil 
propaganda; the most victorious propa- 
ganda the world has ever known is the 
Christian Gospel. 

Secondly, a very necessary instrument 
of understanding is language. It is not 
enough to say, as the British so often do, 
“О well, most Germans are quite good 
at English— we shall get along all right.” 
That 1s not only inexcusable laziness and 
rather impertinent, but it misses the best 
of the adventure. Understanding is ham- 
pered and cut short at every turn for the 
man who cannot read the newspaper in a 
foreign country or chat with strangers in 
a train or join in general conversation 
round a table or note what people are say- 
ing all round him. He is like a half-blind 
man trving to judge a picture show or 
referee a match. He misses most of the 
finer points—perhaps often the whole 
point. 

So, if we are to do this job, we must 
have the tools to do it with. First, con- 
viction; second, the language. The Ger- 
man language—when you have met and 
conquered early obstacles like printed let- 
ters of an unfamiliar shape and sentences 
turned upside down—is easier than 
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French for most Englishmen to learn. 
The first stages are frankly a grind—like 
all other knowledge. And, after that, 
only constant practice can make perfect. 
But to understand German and be under- 
stood in German is no insuperable task 
for any sincere adventurer. Let us make 
up our minds that nothing less than such 
a ‘working knowledge, however short 
of perfection, will do. 

Here then is our task in its simplest 
terms :—- 

1. Learn to Know German. What 
about little German classes all up and 
down units of Toc H this winter? In any 
town, at least, there are teachers, refugees 
and others, who would be glad of the 
small fees we could afford to pay, or, in 
large centres, there are often evening 
classes we could join. 

2. Learn to know Germans. There are 
many Germans in our midst nowadays, 
some of whom would be very grateful for 
our friendship. The majority of these are 
refugees from Germany, Austria or 
Czechoslovakia. It is also important that 
we should, if posible, meet others who are 
convinced Nazis—for with them the main 
difficulty and value of our adventure 
towards understanding will lie. 

3. Learn to know Germany. Some of 
us already know how beautiful a land it is 
and how friendly to travel in, Many more 
of us must discover this for ourselves, on 
the simplest terms possible. What about 
that holiday you are beginning to plan for 
next year? 

So we might set out in twos and 
threes, as we get the chance, upon a voy- 
age of discovery. We must also set to 
work to invite our new-found friends on 
return visits to England. As monetary 
regulations are, this will involve a certain 
amount of expense to ourselves, but if we 
belicve in the job we shall discover ways 
and means of doing it. 

All this is worth while. 
Toc H can help to do it. 


It can be done. 
B. B. 


EFFECTIVE SERVICE-VIII 
Public Opinion and Outdoor Advertising 


This month the article in this series deals with a subject different in character from those 
in previous issues but lying, we hope readers will agree, well within the range of Toc H 
service. The writer is Mr. Humpurey Baker, Assistant Secretary of the Scapa Society, which 
was founded in 1893 as “ The National Society for Checking Abuses of Public Advertising” 
and exists for the '' prevention of disfigurement in Town and Country.” The address of the 


Scapa Society is 71, Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 


UTDOOR advertising nowadays is a 
very big business, in which an enor- 
mous amount of capital is invested. The 
cost of advertising is, of course, borne by 
the person or company whose commodity 
is advertised, whether it be a hotel, a beef 


extract, a cigarette, or a motor spirit; but 
the process itself is usually carried out by 
some concern whose sole business is adver- 
tising—by a “ bill-poster "" in the case of 
posters or general hoardings, and in the 
case of individual or “ solus” advertise- 
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ments, by an advertising agent or by one 
of those concerns, such as “ Franco " or 
Mason Lang, who specialise in this type 
of display. 

We all know examples of each kind— 
the general hoardings or “ billposting 
stations " which mect us in every town 
and most villages, generally оп the 
approaches; the large " solus " advertise- 
ments of some kinds of motor spirits; the 
many reflecting signs about electric lamps, 
fruit drinks and other indispensables; and 
the forests of hotel advertisements which 
spoil the approaches to so many seaside 
resorts. 

It must probably be conceded that 
“advertising pays ’’; but there are plenty 
of other ways of advertising besides pos- 
ters and signs. For the billposter or solus 
sign purveyor, however, it is the kind by 


which he makes his mone anam 

interest to push it to the utm It is to hi 
quently, there is a constant me one 
outdoor advertising to È x 
though the more conscien n 
their best to avoid spoilin rms 
or other pleasant surrounding $ 

is often that others less scru al $ 
spoiling instead and reap the m o 


As long ago as тоо : 
nised that a limi 997 Parliament re 
a limit must be set and Сор. 
exercised over outdoor advertig trol 
behalf of the public, by passing th 18 oq 
tisements Regulation Acts oF di Adver. 
ing Act in 1925, and a specia] caue к 
cerning advertisements in the 1" con- 
Country Planning Act of 1932 n and 
these Acts a certain amount of cont 
or can be, exercised by the local authoritie 
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The proprietors removed this in Consequence of complaints from the public 


The approach to an English village 


—County, Borough and District Councils. 


Any one can sce for themselves, how- 
ever, that these powers are not enough— 
that is to say, in spite of all restrictions 
there are a grcat many advertisements to- 
day which spoil their surroundings— 
advertisements by country roadsides, on 
the approaches to pleasant towns, in pic- 
turesque villages, on gable ends and rail- 
way bridges, displayed in defiance of good 
taste and civic manners for the sake of 
commercial profit. Sometimes the fault 
lies with the local authority for failing to 
use the powers they have; but even the 
most energetic Council cannot do all that 
ought to be done, because the powers 
themselves are too limited. This is begin- 
hing to be recognised by the Govern- 
ment Departments concerned—the Scapa 
Society realised it long ago—and there is 
Teason to hope that legislation will be intro- 
duced before long to give wider powers. 


In the meantime, however, what can 


the Ordinary citizen do to make his 

eral Е and to ensure that everything 

1s done that can be done i 

І under - 

ing the exist 
Here are a few suggestions : — 


(a) Find out what advertisement by- 
laws are in force in the district, and make 
notes—or better still, an organised survey 
—of advertisements which clearly offend 
against them, and send the results, with 
an urgent appeal for action, to the Council 
concerned. 

(b) Complain to the person or firm 
whose commodities are advertised on a 
particular hoarding or sign. They are 
immensely sensitive to public opinion, and 
often they do not know how their adver- 
tising is being carried on by their agents. 

(c) Approach the billposting company 
or sign-maker—whose name is usually on 
the hoarding or sign. If they realise that 
they are giving offence, they will often 


respond. 
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which he makes his moncy and it is to his 
interest to push it to the utmost. Conse- 
quently, there is a constant tendency for 
outdoor advertising to increase; and 
though the morc conscientious firms do 
their be&t to avoid spoiling rural scenery 
or other pleasant surroundings, the result 
is often that others less scrupulous do the 
spoiling instead and reap the profit. 


As long ago as 1907 Parliament recog- 
nised that a limit must be sct and control 
exercised over outdoor advertising on 
behalf of the public, by passing the Adver- 
tisements Regulation Acts of that year, 
followed by an amending and strengthen- 
ing Act in 1925, and a special clause con- 
cerning advertisements in the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1932. Under 
these Acts a certain amount of control is, 
or can be, exercised by the local authorities 
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Any one can scc for themselves, how- 
ever, that these powers are not enough— 
that is to say, in spite of all restrictions 
there are a great many advertisements to- 
day which spoil their surroundings— 
advertisements by country roadsides, on 
the approaches to pleasant towns, in pic- 
turesque villages, on gable ends and rail- 
way bridges, displayed in defiance of good 
taste and civic manners for thc sake of 
commercial profit. Sometimes the fault 
lies with the local authority for failing to 
use the powers they have; but even the 
most energetic Council cannot do all that 
ought to be done, because the powers 
themselves are too limited. This is begin- 
ning to be recognised by the Govern- 
ment Departments concerned—the Scapa 
Society realised it long ago—and there is 
reason to hope that legislation will be intro- 
duced before long to give wider powers. 


In the meantime, however, what can 


the ordinary citizen do to make his 
opinion felt, and to ensure that everything 
is done that can be done under the exist- 
ing law? 

Herc arc a few suggestions: — 

(a) Find out what advertisement by- 
laws arc in force in the district, and make 
notes—or better still, an organised survey 
—of advertisements which clearly offend 
against them, and send the results, with 
an urgent appeal for action, to the Council 
concerned. 

(b) Complain to the person or firm 
whose commodities are advertised on a 
particular hoarding or sign. They are 
immenscly sensitive to public opinion, and 
often they do not know how their adver- 
tising is being carried on by their agents. 

(c) Approach the billposting company 
or sign-maker—whose name is usually on 
the hoarding or sign. If they realise that 
they are giving offence, they will often 
respond. ) 
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(d) Make a point of not buying pro- 
ducts advertised ‘‘on the landscape " or 
otherwise so as to offend, and let the pro- 
ducer know. This practice, organised on 
a large scale, has been much used in the 
United States, where (in many States) 
there is no control at all over outdoor 
advertising, and it has reached perfecily 
appalling proportions. 

(e) If a Bill is presently introduced into 
Parliament giving local authorities in- 
creased powers to control outdoor adver- 
tising, ask your member to vote for it. 

Public opinion is a great force, if it 
is organised. The Scapa Society—for 
“Checking the Abuses of Public Adver- 


tising "—was founded in 1893 to focus pub- 
lic opinion on this subject. It promoted 
the Advertisements Regulation Acts, and 
is continually advising local authorities 
and the public about their administration. 
It is satisfied that the present powers arc 
insufficient, and that a new Act is needed; 
but it needs all the support that lovers of 
our countryside, our historic towns, and 
our picturesque villages, can give it, for 
success in carrying through the new legis- 
lation. 

Members of Toc H can do much to 
help, both in the ways suggested above, 
and by giving “ Scapa ” their backing. 

H. B. 


WHAIS WRONG WITH THE CINEMA ? 


We are glad to be able to print this month an article by Mr. ANprew BucuaNAN, the well- 
known film director and author of a number of books on film-production, which contains 
many illuminating facts about the industry and some challenging criticisms of its failure 
to make the most constructive use of the immense influence it undoubtedly wields. 


T ALWAYS like to preface my criticisms 
1 of the film industry by saying that, 
being a member of it, I am conscious of 
the difficulties confronting producers, 
particularly in this country. Furthermore, 
I know the good which cinemas do, but 
I know also of the harm. Consequently, 
I cannot be categorised as a probing per- 
son, eager to shower destructive criticism 
upon a great medium. Instead, I have 
reason to believe that the powers behind 
the screen welcome constructive criticism 
which stirs up intelligent discontent in the 
production world, providing fair play 

overns the battle. Let us hope, there- 
ee that my observations will be un- 
biassed. 

There are about cighty-four thousand 
cinemas in the world, and the average 
weekly attendance is around two hundred 
and twenty million people. Twenty mil- 
lion go to the cinemas of Britain, which 
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number approximately four thousand, 
eight hundred. Consequently, whatever 
one's mission may be—whether seeking to 
improve social or international conditions 
—or bullying people into believing every- 
thing is as right as it will ever be—one 
cannot ignore the cincma as a mighty 
influence. That creates paradox number 
one, for the men behind the industry de- 
clare that the cinema is purely designed 
for entertainment. Its job is to keep away 
from all controversial subjects. It shud- 
ders at the word Propaganda. People 
come in thousands to be entertained, and 
entertained they are. That is why they 
come again—and again. Q.E.D. 

Now that would be excellent, but it 
does not happen to be true. The subject 
is many-sided, and so I intend to confine 
this article to two angles only. Firstly, 
to repudiate the propaganda pill, and 


secondly, to criticise the conventional view- 


point which declares that by entertaining, 
the cinema provides an escape from cvery- 
day life. Firstly, propaganda. In this 
strange civilisation which hires a robot 
brain to do its thinking—a brain, by the 
way, composed of press, radio and screen 
—propaganda is never regarded as propa- 
ganda if it secks to perpctuate existing 
conditions. Only when propaganda tries 
to uproot traditional fallacies is it regarded 
as propaganda, and denounced. Impropa- 
ganda, in faét! Remembering that, we 
begin to sec in the cinema a tremendous 
influence—inccssant, attractive, and, most 
important of all, extremely accessible. It 
15 not necessarily a good or an evil 
influence, but it succeeds in keeping the 
public mind suspended in mid-air. There 
1$ no progress, no rctrogression. But there 
is what can best be described as popular 
propaganda. The cinema gives the pub- 
lic what it likes. It dare not risk giving it 
what it is unaccustomed to. Propaganda 
ва half-sister to publicity, and pub- 
licity is a little “ step-farther ” from adver- 
tsement. America publicises no less an 
object than Amcrica—her womanhood— 
her design for living—her forces—all knit- 
ted into first-class entertainment. There 
is no harm in that, even though there may 
not be a great deal of good. It just goes 
on. The audience keeps going in. The 
world keeps on turning—but, civilisation 
does not improve. That is the fundamen- 
tal point. 

In superficial ways, the cinema in- 
fluences fashion, specch, modes of living, 
manners of proposing, and all kinds of 
comparatively minor angles of life. It 
magnifies sex, and glamour is an essential 
ingredient in a film. Film fans possess 
brains which are as sharp as needles in so 
far as superficial matters are concerned, 
but it is debatable whether those brains 
are equally capable of appreciating the 
things that matter—great literature—art— 


music. We must remember that thc 
cinema is a popular form of entertain- 
ment, designed for the majority. Let us, 
therefore, climinate intellectual snobbery 
from the discussion, and merely lament 
the fact that the finest things in life seem 
to be appreciated only by the smallest 
number of people. Any lipstick counter 
is a barometer which registers the in- 
fluence of the film on feminine minds. I 
have no objection whatever to painted 
lips, providing the words which tumble 
from them prove that equal care has been 
taken to ‘make-up’ the brain. Alas, but 
that’s another story. 

Now, sandwiched in between the 
glamorous features is the newsreel, to- 
gether with other brief examples of screen 
journalism, and it is here that proper 
propaganda rears its fiery head, quite 
unashamed. The recent Crisis revealed a 
great deal. I should mention, at this 
point, that I am a disbeliever in all forms 
of militarism, whether actively aggressive, 
or “dignified and defensive." I should also 
say that, unlike a savage, I believe in the 
wisdom of seeing the other man's point 
of view, and, what is equally important, 
being given every opportunity of sceing 
it The viewpoint is apparently not held 
by screen journalists, who have made it 


their job to present one side of the picture. 


—the obviously popular side—the “ safe- 
for-circulation " side. For that reason, I 
find it a trifle irksome to enter a cinema 
which is supposed to be beyond the reach of 
propaganda, and see an appeal by a Minis- 
ter for more arms, more gas-masks and 
all the rest of it. I grow indignant when 
I see Hitler always shown as a roaring 
lion. I want to know why his quieter 
moments are not shown. He has done 
both good and harm, but it is not the duty 
of the cinema to present him in such a 
manner as to create hatred for him and 
what he symbolises. 'That is not fair. 
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Film is a dangerous weapon. By a 
manipulation of strips, a sequence can 
assume a variety of contrasting guises, 
strengthened by the character of the 
accompanying commentary. I saw the 
recent Nuremburg manceuvres shown in 
such a manner as to frighten an English 
audience at the sight of a wild German 
military menace. Now just think of the 
similar effect on a German audience of a 
film of our tattoos, naval reviews and air 
pageants. Screen journalists, in common 
with the press, seek scoops. At the same 
time, they deny the existence of propa- 
ganda in their reels, and plan their 
sequences to follow public opinion, which, 
in turn, they influence. The screen 
patronises force. It presents exciting pic- 
tures of our bombing planes, speaks with 
pride of our material strength, and then 
denounces the bombing preparations of 
others. Recently, I saw my friend Vernon 
Bartlett, who, incidentally, wrote a fore- 
word to a novel of mine, appealing for 
funds for Czechs, saying he was doing so 


on behalf of his paper, the News 
Chronicle! Мо propaganda— no publi- 
city! Should funds be given to Czechs? 


Perhaps. Perhaps not. Тһе screen, how- 
ever, contents itself with superficial pic- 
torial headlines, and we hiss or applaud 
according to the amount of propaganda 
we have swallowed since we began to read 
papers and go to cinemas. 

Hovering over all cinemas, trickling 
into features, news reels, cartoons and 
everything else is yet another influencc— 
something intangible, and almost invul- 
nerable. It is a spirit of synthetic gaiety, 
and to deal with it I need to pass to the 
next subject — Escape. We hear the 
cinema is an escape m drab homes— 
from domestic troubles—business worries 
shadows of war — from life, in fact. 
How feeble! We are all trying to escape 
from kitchen wallpaper—war—insecurity 
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— from ourselves. We go to a cinema, 
and for, perhaps, three hours, we * escape.’ 
Then we go home. We actually return 
to the world from which we tried to 
escape. It is still there — just the 
same — waiting to depress us. For 
years we have been trying to escape 
from life, but it defeats us in the end. 
Rarely, if ever, do we seck to improve the 
conditions of life so that there shall be 
less need to escape from it. The cinema 
certainly does not seek to remove that 
from which we try to escape. It merely 
provides a temporary shelter. Now I con- 
tend that every great medium of expres- 
sion has a great responsibility towards the 
public—particularly the screen. It is not 
good enough in so distressed a world for 
the industry to sit back and say, “ We pro- 
vide entertainment to enable people to for- 
get their worries, and cinema attendances 
prove that the public likes what we give 
it, and so that ends the matter.” The 
cinema 1s escaping from its responsibility 
just as the public is escaping from life by 
entering it. 

Of course, there are exceptional 
examples of first-class film fare, and it 15 
encouraging to note that some of the 
finest contributions have come from 
British studios, particularly in recent 
months. But [ am not easily swayed by 
exceptions. I am regarding the cinema 
from a universal point of view. Every 
nation comes under its influence. In 
numerous ways, it provides pleasing dis- 
traction, and if the world was a better 

lace than it is, I feel that the cinema 
would be fulfilling its function by offering 
this sort of temporary relaxation. How- 
ever, the world is in need of guidance, and 
so no medium can escapc its responsibility. 
I suggest, therefore, that the cinema 
should contribute towards the building of 
a finer civilisation by becoming less of a 
parasite which thrives on the public's 


perpetual need for distraction, and should 
shoulder its responsibility by aiding the 
public to solve its tragic problems. There 
15 а missing link in modern life, best 
described as the spiritual factor. It is con- 
spicuous by its absence in almost every 
phase of living, and yet truc religion—the 
kind which transcends sect—should be an 
integral part of every minute of every day. 
In the home, the office—and the cinema. 
That does not mean cinemas should have 
pulpits installed, nor does it imply that 
films should reduce their entertainment 
value to accommodate spiritual guidance. 
On the contrary, the introduction of the 
tight spirit’ strengthens the drama of 
life. Every film magnate, every editor, 
every person responsible for supplying 
public entertainment and journalism is 
conscious of this truth. Let us bc rcally 
honest, and admit that the cinema con- 
tuns a great amount of propaganda—of 
the “safe” kind. Then let us bc fair and 
admit that 1f propaganda for one side of a 
question is permitted, the other side needs 
to be given equal prominence. At present, 
the cinema caters for a civilisation which 
believes in only those things which it can 
see and grasp. A civilisation which feels 
safe only when surrounded by armaments 
of stecl. The screen presents materialism 
in all its glittering phases, but the material 


world is marching rapidly to the edge of 
the cliff, simply because it is not being 
influenced by the spiritual factor. Film is 
the greatest ambassador we possess—and 
the most neglected. It must bring the 
peoples of the world nearer together in the 
right way, and spread the gospel of peace, 
instead of perpetuating the existing spirit 
of hatred, patronising national ignorance, 
and portraying a synthetic world of make- 
believe which leads nobody anywhere 
except back to the cinema again for 
another dose. 

If it is propaganda to influence people 
in the right direction—to break down 
national barriers—to point the way to live 
without fear—to emphasise the need for 
blending the spiritual with the material— 
if that is propaganda, then I say let us have 
as much of it as possible. Nor let us be 
ashamed of having it. We hoodwink our- 
selves into believing that there is no propa- 
ganda on the screen to-day, and yet we 
permit ourselves to become victims of a 
conventional form of propaganda which 
can only increase our plight. The intro- 
duction of that invisible quality, the 
spiritual factor, into the cinema cannot 
interfere with entertainment in any way 
whatever, save, perhaps, to improve it, 
and, believe me, it is just as essential as 
breathing, if life is to continue. А. B. 


A FILM EXPERIMENT IN EAST AFRICA ~П. 


We print this month the second and final instalment of С. C. Larnaw's article about the 
Bantu Educational Film Experiment, of which he was educational director. 


ТМ the article in last month's JounNar 
1 | described how our open air shows 
were given and gave a brief description of 
some of the films which we took with us 
on our journeys. 


The fir& part of our tour through 


southern Tanganyika took us through 
country which I had first seen during the 
East African campaign with General 
Northey’s troops. We showed at Iringa, 
Malangali and Tukuyu (formerly Neu 
Langenburg), all familiar but vastly more 
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А Native audience assembling 


welcoming than on the previous occasion ! 

On arrival in Northern Rhodesia, where 
I had some twenty years’ service, [ was 
continually meeting old friends, both 
white and black, and apart from troubles 
with our trailer and engine resulting from 
some of the execrable roads, and a few 
days in hospital at Broken Hill, where two 
of us went down with 'flu, we had a most 
enjoyable time. 

Very few members of our audiences in 
North Eastern Rhodesia, except those who 
had been to work at the mines or in thc 
towns to the south, had ever seen a 
moving picture before. When we came 
to the Northern Rhodesia copper belt we 
quite expected to find that the Natives on 
the mines and in the townsbips here, 
accustomed to seeing standard size pro- 
fessional films in the mine compounds, 
would be somewhat critical of our early 
efforts, but this was not the case. The 
subject matter and African background of 
the pictures had an appeal for the Native 
which more than made up for imperfec- 
tions in their technical quality. 

From here we had a journey of nearly 
400 miles across to Fort Jameson near the 
Nyasaland border. The road was bad and 
we took nearly twelve hours to cover the 
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160 miles to the Luangwa Bridge rest 
camp where we slept. The heat in the 
Luangwa valley was intense and the tsetse 
fly were troublesome in places. 

From Fort Jameson we entered Nyasa- 
land, the lovcliest, perhaps, of all the East 
African territories, and carried out a tour 
arranged for us by the Director of Educa- 


o E 
tion, who had from the first taken a great 
interest in thc experiment. We showed 
mainly at Mission stations. At Zomba, 


the capital, we attended the ceremony at 
the War Memorial on Armistice Day. 

Returning through Tanganyika by our 
previous route we reached Vugiri on 
November 26, having covered nearly 6,000 
miles. After a fortnight here, we set out 
again on our second tour to the Lake Pro- 
vince of Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya. 
For this journey we discarded the trailer, 
which had given us considerable trouble 
and anxicty, put the engine and dynamo 
on the lorry and carried our kit in a box- 
body Ford car. We were supplied with 
several new films which had been made 
during our absence. 

The country round Lake Victoria is 
thickly populated and the Natives are for 
the most part progressive and compara- 
tively wealthy. The whole tour was full 


of interest, though rains, mud and swollen 
rivers made it hard and often anxious 
work. 

It is difficult to pick out incidents, but 
perhaps | may be allowed to quote from 
our book to give firstly an impression of 
one of our displays given at the hcadquar- 
ters of a Native Chief, and sccondly some 
idea of the trials of travelling during the 
rains in Africa: — 

“The following night we showed at Kanazi, 
the Native Administration Headquarters of 
Chief Kalemera. This was quite an amusing 
experience. The District Officer took us out 
to Kanazi but could not stay, and for the first 
ume there was no European in the audience 
apart from Woodall and myself. Chief Kale- 
mera is a large man with an income of about 
£3,000 a vear. He drove the three or four 
hundred vards from his brick house to the site 
of the display in a handsome car and arranged 
himself on a kind of settee. I sat on his left 
and his two wives sat on his right, with his 
retinue bevond and behind him. Before the 
show new arrivals were continually coming up 


to greet him. Some he greeted in return, 
others he completely ignored. He was quite 
thrilled with the pictures and was constantly 
turning to his wives to explain what was hap- 
pening and giving guffaws of delight. At the 
end he shook me warmly by the hand and 
insisted on Woodall and myself going to have 
a meal with him. We had soup, fish, meat, 
fruit salad and tea—an excellent if rather more 
sumptuous repast than we really wanted at 
11 o'clock at night. His secretary and another 
official spoke English well and had acted as 
interpreters up till then but they did not dine 
with us; and, as Woodall and I were not fluent 
in his language and Kalemera could speak 
very little English, conversation was some- 
what spasmodic. Two things which we under- 
stood clearly were that he was very anxious 
to go to England, and that he would like to 
have a cinema of his own. With his income 
there is no reason why he should not have a 
16 mm. cinema, if suitable films are available. 

“The day we left Bukoba was one of the 
worst we experienced. We had about 140 
miles to go to Masaka in Uganda, which we 
expected to do comfortably by tea-time. Thirty 
miles out we were held up by a broken front 
spring on the box-body. Three hours were 
occupied in putting in some new leaves and 
getting the spring back. Rain fell nearly the 
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; the time. The lorry, in trying to 
Mis the box: body to get to a ferry a few miles 
farther on, had to go partially off the road 
and two wheels sunk deep in the mud. ‘This 
delayed us still further. When we reached 
the ferry, which could only take one car at a 
time, I sent the lorry across first, so that it 
could go on to Masaka and everything could 
be got ready for the show. I followed about 
half an hour later. XWhen I arrived within 
26 miles of our destination about 5.30 p.m., 1 
found the lorry had run off an embankment 
into a bad place where it stood at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, with one wheel almost 
buried. We transferred all the necessaries for 
the show to the box-body and Woodal! went off 
with them to Masaka. A bus on its way to 
Bukoba tried to pull the lorry out, but was 
unsuccessful Then the local Sultan arrived 
on the scene and sounded his drums for assis- 
tance, It was now pitch-dark. Before long 
parties appeared from all directions with 
sticks and spears and lamps. We picked out 
some of the strongest men and finally about 
forty of them, some on the lower side of the 
lorry, propping it into an upright position with 
poles and pushing it, and others pulling on 
the rope, got it out amid roars of applause and 
delight. The lorry was none the worse and 
after we had loaded it and rewarded our 
helpers, we went on our way rejoicing. On 
reaching Masaka a little before xi p.m. we 
found the show in progress. We were glad 
to get to bed that night! 


“ Next day on the way to Kampala we had 
lunch at Kuvala Hotel overlooking the lake 
where large parts of the films, Trader Horn 
and Sanders of ihe River, were shot." 


We showed twice at Kampala, which 
is the chief town of Uganda, though the 
Government headquarters is some miles 
away at Entebbe, a lovely little township 
with beautiful trees and flowering shrubs 
and park-like lawns sloping down to the 
lake shore. Then after showing at the 
headquarters of two Chiefs in the Jinja 
district we passed on into Kenya. Two 
progressive tribes in this colony, the 
Kikuyu and the Kavirondo, showed great 
interest in the films, especially in one on 
“ Soil Erosion," which is a serious menace 
to their land in many parts. At an agri- 
cultural show at Kisii, where we showed 
on two successive nights, we had our 
largest audiences, estimated at 4,000 and 
5,000. On the second night, after comple- 
tion of the programme and the departure 
of the numerous officials present, in- 
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cluding the Governor, the 
clamoured for more, and -after 
: : See] 
eight further reels were still reluctan ng 
go. «Dt to 


At Nairobi I had the pleasure Mr 
ing a meeting of the local group of end. 
since promoted to Branch status Oc H. 

] then left for England in 
1936. For various reasons our 
had been greater than we anticipated 
more funds were necessary to carry an 
work to a successful conclusion. 7 the 


The International Missionary Counc 
who were ultimately responsible for 
financing of the enterprise, and È 
Advisory Council in London, were RA 
closing down before we ran into debt D 
was loth to do this as we had not obtain d 
nearly all the information we needed fo 
writing a constructive report. The Coie 
nial Office was also reluctant to see the 
experiment come to a premature end. At 
last, with its assistance we obtained a com. 
mission, backed by a grant of £1,500 from 
the Colonial Development Fund and 
£1,000 from the Governments of Tangan. 
yika, Kenya and Uganda, to make some 
agricultural films for these three govern- 
ments. 


Nae 
n ‘alveg 


Js 
Expenses 


I returned to East Africa in November, 
and made a tour to discuss with the three 
Governments what films they required 


and where they should be taken. 


While at Kampala I enjoyed an evening 
with the local Toc H group—the only one 
at which I have been given beer to drink! 
I told them about our experiment. They 
mentioned the difficulty of finding suit 
able jobs. As I had just been talking to 
an Agricultural Officer, who was also 
an enthusiast on Native Scouts, all 
arranging to make a short film of the 
latter, I suggested that they should give 
some much needed help with them. 
believe they have since dane so. 


During this time two short experimen- 


ral tours were made with a small d 
sg unit in the Tanga district, T 


isplay- 
he unj 
E in charge of a seventeen-year-old 
African, Manyara, who had been with us 
from the beginning. The District Officer 
arranged his itinerary and transport from 
jace to place and provided him with 
fetters to village headmen. Entrance 
mone was 
pir od 
for adults, 
id. for chil- 
dren. Thirty- 
sx perform- 
ances were 
given. The 
District Offi- 
cer in his re- 
ort said: 
“This unit 
has toured 
the Tanga 
district with 
marked suc- 
cess, and has 
given exhibi- 
tions even in 
remote — vil- 
lages.” 

On May 
15, the date 
fixed for the 
official closing of the experiment, the films 
were practically finished but there was 
still work to be done in connection with 
the small cinema units which we had con- 
tracted to supply to the Governments with 
the films. The construction of these had 
been badly held up by the loss of a large 
consignment of parts when the Llan- 
dovery Castle was mined in March. The 
ала was actually completed іп 

ugu&t. 

Our report, The African and the 
Cinema, published in November, 1937, 


Manyara with the small cinema unit 


apers 

ld be 
taken to im. 
plement our 
récommenda- 
tlons, 


What is to 
be the out. 
come? The 
value of the 
moving pic- 
ao BS aA 
means of 
education, 
for the im- 
parting of 
new ideas in 
matters of 
health, agri- 
culture and 
general im- 
provement of 
the standard 
of living, 
apart from 
the impor- 
tant question of healthy amusement and 
recreation, 1s generally admitted. It seems 
criminal for Governments to negle& so 
potent an ally. It must also be remembered 
that the prosperity of Natives in certain 
parts of África is increasing rapidly and 
that, unless early action to occupy the field 
is taken, there is a grave danger that 

eople whose interests are entirely econo- 
mic will exploit this promising field, with 
the disastrous results already experienced 

in India. i 
In the past the question of expense has 
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been a serious deterrent. Also, experience 
was lacking on which to base any scheme 
for film production in Africa. It has now 
been proved that 16 mm. films can be pro- 
duced comparatively cheaply, at a fraction 
of the cost of the commercial 35 mm. film. 
Also that the displaying of these films is 
a practicable proposition. 

If the colonial governments are still 
reluctant, as they appear to be, to form 
their own central organisation for pro- 
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duction of the necessary films, as recom- 
mended in our report, it is to be hoped 
that they will at any rate be prepared to 
guarantee support to some non-profit- 
making company which might be formed 
to carry out the work on their behalf. 
The formation of such a company is now 
under consideration. If it comes into 
being, as we hope it will, in the near 
future, the experiment will not have been 
in vain. Gr. CE 
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WHAT A SENSE OF RELIEF! 


In the April Journar this year we published an article on ©“ Holidays for the Blind” in 
which a request for offers of hospitality for blinded folk during the summer holiday season 
was again made. We have received the following article from Miss К. E. Lamas, the 
Organising Secretary of The Servers of the Blind League, which we print, not because such 
expressions of gratitude are expected or desired, but in the hope that a fuller realisation of 
the happiness this piece of service brings may result in a still further increase in the number 


of offers of hospitality in 1939. 

Ae TEVER may be our political 
Y views, and whatever our opinion of 

the action taken or not taken at Munich 

recently, our first reaction to the news 

that war was averted was probably an 
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overwhelming sense of relief. That relief 
seems to have brought with it a sense of 
rencwal. All the common events of every 
day, which seemed so trivial, suddenly 
became of value. The uneventful journey 


to work, the dull street, the routine of the 
job—everything became suddenly of in- 
creasing intercSt—and why? Because con- 
tinuity had returned to the world. All 
these things had increased value because 
the probability was that they would con- 
tinue to exist. 

And perhaps this sense of continuity is 
not irrelevant to my theme of Horipavs 
FOR THE Вілмр because it is the continuity 
over so many years which is of such value 
to our blind friends. It is because the 
offers of hospitality comc in with unfail- 
ing regularity cach year that we are able 
to encourage the unsuccessful candidates 
to wait another year for their turn. 

It is now seven years since Toc H took 
up the idea of giving holidays to blind 
people and thcir guides on any large scale, 
and since then we have together given 
1,223 people a week’s holiday free of 
charge at the seaside and in the country. 
In 1937 there were 196 people who went 
away on holiday and this year there has 
again been an increase, the total reached 
being 205. 

The Servers of the Blind League wish 
to take this opportunity of recording its 
thanks to all members and Units of Toc H 
and L.W.H. who helped to give these 
blind folk a holiday this year. Forty- 
eight units from cight areas Joined in the 
scheme, and we hope that all the indi- 
vidual members who made their contri- 
bution of fricndship, derived as much 
pleasure from it themselves as the blind 
men and women who received it. 

Here are quotations from a few letters 
of appreciation which we have received 
from our blind members. They will serve 
also to show the spirit in which the hos- 
pitality is offered by Toc H: — 

“We had а grand time; it is a beautiful 
place and everybody was so kind. Mr. and 
Mrs. N.... made us very comfortable indeed. 
We were taken by car by different Toc H 


gentlemen three days running visiting all 
parts of the Tsland. I am pleased to say it 


has done Miss S. ... the world of good." 

* It was the best holiday we have had and 
1 think the prettiest place I've been to. The 
lady who we.stayed with was more than kind 
to us. We had plenty of good food and a 
very nice bedroom. I must tell you I gained 
4 lbs. and my husband 3$ lbs. the week we 


were there.” я | ’ 
' I feel sure you will realise what this holi- 


day means to us both, the first we have ever 


had.” ; 
QS Bothi Mr чаво and I had a lovely time, 


lovely weather, and we were taken for a nice 
car ride by a gentleman of the Toc H, also 
some seats in the theatre are free, so you see 
we were very lucky.” 

“ They took us out every day for a drive in 
their car and then home to their own place to 
tea.” 


“ She kept two lovely dogs, and they often 
went out for a walk with us; they were so 
loving and affectionate. We also went to a 
social given by the Toc H, and it was very 
enjoyable.” 

The League is greatly indebted to Mr. 
J. C. Cox, who again undertook the 
arduous duty of Hon. Holidays Organiser. 

Mr. Cox is responsible for all the pre- 
liminary arrangements and any offers of 
hospitality for next year should be sent 
direct to him at the following address: — 

Kinross, Parnes Lane, PINNER, Міррх. 

All those connected with the working 
of the arrangements are convinced that 
the provision of a holiday at least once in 
two years is of the greatest possible benefit 
to our blind friends. It is not so usual 
nowadays to come across blind people who 
have never had a holiday in their lives, but 
we still have applications from members 
who have not had a holiday for many 
years, and who are very much in need of 
one. The success of the appeal for hos- 
pitality this year is an indication that you 
in Toc H are not becoming weary of well- 
doing, and that you appreciate the neces- 
sity of continuing a scheme which has 

roved its worth and which is un- 
doubtedly bringing much joy and happi- 
ness into the lives of the blind. 

Speaking on behalf of the blind whom 
we serve, we thank all of you who have 
helped in any way in connection with 
these holidays. K. E. L. 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From the Kent, Surrey and Sussex Areas 


A CYNIC has said that experience is that 
which remains when everything else has 
gone. We welcome that dictum, but we are 
not cynics. Toc H within these Areas has 
made many experiments, some of which have 
missed their mark. The experience which 
has resulted has been a strengthened Toc H. 
Branches and Groups, realising that they 
are the custodians of the spirit of Toc H in 
their own surroundings, are still seeking to 
discover the best ways in which the things 
for which Toc H stands may be translated 
into actual contributions to socicty. The 
diversity of circumstances has produced a 
great diversity of methods of service showing 
real imagination and adaptability. 

The members of a Branch in one small 
town became awarc of the need for Evening 
Classes in the town, in order that young folk 
should have opportunities to equip them- 
selves for their jobs. The Branch decided to 
see to the need themselves, and there and then 
hired a school for evenings, secured the 
teachers and appointed certain members to 
form a Board of Managers. And so Evening 
Classes were begun. Students were enrolled 
and before long the Branch was able to prove 
beyond doubt that the need was there and 
that the response justified their efforts. The 
Education authorities werc able to appreciate 
the value of the work, and took over the re- 
sponsibility of running the classes under the 
proper auspices. All that Toc H does now is 
to provide members to serve on the Board of 
Managers. 

There are many other instances of Toc H 
using the method of peaceful disturbance. 
In one rural district each unit has at least one 
member serving on the local Parish Council. 
In this way it can bc said that Toc H is 
having a direct impact on local Government 
and the general life of these villages. In some 
cases attempts are being made to see beyond 
the immediate needs and rather to strike at 
the conditions which produce wrong results. 
For a long time now Branches and Groups 
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have been visiting Casual Wards, and more 
than one Branch can claim to have seen the 
job through without a miss for many years. 
Now, however, Kent members are examining 
the underlying causes of vagrancy and the 
chances of enabling men, particularly younger 
men, to leave the roads and work their way 
back into society. The realisation of the needs 
of the Special Arcas has also given rise to 
many varied attempts to ease the situation. 
Some, it is truc, give morc credit to the heart 
than to the mind, but in all cases the friend- 
ship that has emerged from these contacts has 
made the efforts worth while. The work of 
collecting “windfalls” and surplus fruit 
from Kentish farmers and making jam has 
resulted in several tons of jam being sent 
down to South Wales. When the jam has 
gone the friendship will still remain. 

There is a growing contact between Toc H 
and the various R.A.F. Stations in the two 
Areas. New acrodromes have appeared on 
the map, and it is good to see the way R.A.F. 
members have turned up from the first and 
helped to form a very Strong link with civilian 
units. Our only regret is that our Air Foree 
brethren too often change their spots. A 
common formula in the Area is “ He was a 
good chap as R.A.F. chaps go, but as R.A.F. 
chaps go, he went." 

We are proud of the fact that the work of 
Toc H in Sussex has been recognised by the 
authorities of Chichester Cathedral, and that 
last August, with Tubby and representatives 
from all over Sussex present, the Chapel of 
St. Thomas and St. Edmund in Chichester 
Cathedral was set apart for special association 
with the work of Toc H in the county. 

We arc learning, too, the truth of the saying 
that a Toc H that does not grow is a contra- 
dition in terms. Districts have been willing 
to make experiments in the matter of expan- 
sion, and alreadv we have 14 very promising 
beginnings in various stages of development. 
Toc H in the first instance was thought to be 
destined for the big towns and cities. We are 


finding it increasingly truc that one of thc 
greatest contributions T'oc H can make to-day 
is in the small villages where lack of size only 
serves to magnify needs. 

Hand in hand with the eagerness of Toc H 
to spread, goes the willingness of Toc H to 
dic. This, as the critic said of Wagner's 
music, "is better than it sounds"! Often 
units have found that it has been better to 
close down with the intention of making an 
entirely fresh start, without the burdens that 
old established traditions and customs can so 
casily become. ‘There is the instance of a 
Branch which gave in its Lamp and died. 
Within 12 months it had reappeared as a lively 
“grope " with fresh ideas and a much better 
mixture than cver before. And it is still 
growing. 

The summer has produced the usual spate 
of District Rallics and Training Week-ends, 
from floodlit fairylands and downy pillows 
to the morc usual out-of-door camping and 
special privileges of sleeping on bare wooden 
floors. Experiences here are also varied. Some 
Districts feel that these Rallies have outlived 
their usefulness; others have shown that they 
have a real valuc. It will be interesting to 
discover what support is given by the Kent 
Arca to the proposed Area Festival in 
December, 1939. 

Some units are deploring their inability 
to bring in the younger clement, whilst in 
others the problem is what to do with all the 


young folk that come in, and how to draw in 
a balance of older men. The former units 
are inclined to take refuge in the saying that 
“ young folks are not what they were." We 
have becn saying this ever since Adam had 
his first-born, and general experience shows 
that young folk respond most readily when 
the challenge to be up and doing is greatest. 

It is anticipated that the all-round reduc- 
tion of staff will very shortly affect these two 
Areas, and it is good to know that there are 
voluntary leaders who are able and willing to 
volunteer for service to the Areas as a whole. 

As it is a very long time since the last Arca 
bulletin appeared in the Journat, it would be 
difficult to welcome all units that have come 
into existence since then. We are glad to 
report, however, that the following new 
Branches will have their Lamps lit at the 
coming Birthday Festival in London: Tice- 
hurst, Battle, Dunton Green and Deal and 
Walmer. 

The crisis of these last few months has, of 
course, projected itself on the thoughts and 
actions of the membership, and remembering 
the words of Lord Halifax at York last 
December, in which he emphasised the value 
of the thoughts and deeds and prayers of 
individual folk, Toc H in these two Areas is 
secking to discover how best it may witness to 
the things for which Toc H Stands, and 


spread them in a world that very much needs 
its qualities. м JIG 


From the China Fleet 


On July 19, 1938, four members of Toc H 
looked back from the decks of H.M.S. Kent 
at the fading shores of the West Country, 
having commenced a long trek to the Far 
East, wondering how long it would be before 
they saw them again, but bearing with them 
many messages to chaps they hoped to meet 
in their journcyings and full of determina- 
tion to do all in their power to kcep the light 
burning and ropc in others to do the same. 
They looked forward to meeting chaps in 
their ports of call and as will be seen they 
were not disappointed. Not much time could 
be spent in gctting together except for an 


occasional yarn as the whole ship's company 


were, and still are, being kept busy at getting . 


the ship into an efficient unit of the China 
Fleet. Drill followed drill, exercise followed 
exercise, clean ship, paint ship and all the 
other things which go to make up life in the 
Royal Navy. We did not Stop until we 
arrived at Malta, the weather having been 
kind to us all the way. Here we had a wel- 
come respite and werc able to get on shore. 
Needless to say, the first point made for by 
those who could get away was the House at 
Sliema to meet ‘ Dickie’ Dines, his charming 
wife and all the bunch of lads there. We 
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were mot fortunate during this Stay, as we 
bumped into a guest-night being run at the 
house by Valetta Branch and the speaker of 
the evening, Major Stead, told us of his most 
thrilling adventure he had some years ago 
with his wife on the borders of Afghanistan, 
in which they were kidnapped. This made 
a most welcome change from our week's life 
at sea and we all much appreciated the spon- 
taneous welcome received there, which is most 
typical of Malta. We left having made more 
friends and with regrets, but looking forward 
once again to meeting more of the Family as 
our trip progressed. 

Now we move south and east, the weather 
getting hotter and hotter, the only respite 
being a short Stay at Port Said to pick up the 
pilots. Down through the Suez Canal, pass- 
ing on the starboard (for the uninitiated, 
right) hand the imposing memorial to the 
Elder Brethren who fell in the Canal zone 
during the Great War. And so we came to 
Aden. After a scouting game to find the 
local Secretary we found him in one Cpl. 
E. J. Milliner, R.A.F., Air Headquarters, 
Steamer Point, Aden, and not, as we were 
led to expect, our old friend Sgt. Snape, who 
had: left some months before. As Milliner 
and two more were playing hockey against 
the Kent and time was limited, the informa- 
tion gained was sketchy, but I think we got 
some meat and were pleased to hear they 
worked in well with another unit at Khor- 
maksar, holding fortnightly combined meet- 
ings with them at alternate H.Q. as well as 
their own every fortnight in between the 
combined mectings. They seem a very happy 
band and a couple of our members spent a 
pleasant evening with them. Of the 20 
(approx.) on the books, only five are members 
at the moment, and they also have а local 
Padre interested. A room has been acquired 
in the Armoured Car Section and shows signs 
of being a useful adjunct. The main job 
scems to be getting chaps along to mectings, 
where, by the programme they produced, it 
should prove a most useful job in helping to 
pass away what must be a most monotonous 
existence. During our stay we made contact 
and that is all we can say, but we hope by 
our talks we have given them a little more 
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to think about and let them know thc Family 
has them in mind all the time. They make 
one requcst and that is that Steamer Point be 
told of anyone passing through from East or 
West so that they can meet them and give 
them a welcome, which I can be safe in say- 
ing will be a warm onc. 

We next roll (literally) quietly but rapidly 
East to Colombo, where we find a remark- 
ably cheery bunch of chaps ready to do any- 
thing or go anywhere. Unfortunately, we 
were not in harbour on a meeting night so 
can say nothing about that, but were’ most 
fortunate in being invited to meet a couple 
of members ashore, Dunlop and Meyrick, 
who tumbled half-a-dozen of us into cars and 
removed us to a Rest House at a most delight- 
ful spot by the name of Hanwella, about 14 
miles up-countrv. In true Toc H style, we 
started one car short, the available one, carry- 
ing the whole loud and having gone quite 10 
yards, refused to go anv further, the irrespon- 
sible Meyrick having run completely out of 
petrol. Anyway, we did eventually get sorted 
out, having picked up the other car and got 
going. After a very interesting run through 
rubber plantations, paddy fields and native 
villages amid а continuous patter from Mey- 
rick, we arrived in time to have a look round 
the rest-house and then sit on the lawn on 
the banks of the river with a snack and 
various liquid refreshments and watch the sun 
setting and a full moon rise, the fireflies com- 
ing out and a cool breeze blowing in a most 
romantic sctting, which, as one member— 
needless to say a Kent—said, was a wasted 
effort on the part of Nature for such a mas- 
culine party. Next came adventure in the 
shape of a hair-raising drive back along ill- 
lit, not-too-good roads, with ditches for the 
unwary at cach side, bullock carts with no 
lights and even elephants. one of which we 
passed, or so our driver said, but I have a 
shrewd suspicion we went between his legs. 

After an enormous dinner we were taken to 
see the Boys’ Club building, where fine and 
most enthusiastic work is being done, but we 
were not able to see it in action, it being an 
off-night. This may be seen from the local 
Yellow Peril published each month; but this 
gives a very modest account of what is done 


and we must take off our hats to them. 

We were able to repay a little of the hos- 
pitality shown us by getting a couple of the 
chaps on board, showing them round the ship 
and having a meal. Correspondence has 
already developed between us. 

Our next call was Singapore, but here it 
was not quite so easy as the Naval Base lies 
about 14 miles away from Singapore proper, 
the only method of approach being taxis at a 
high price! The local people are well paid 
at Colonial rates and we have a job to keep 
up with them, being on the normal rate; also 
we were not able to get away until fairly late 
in the evening. Of course, one can sometimes 
scrounge a ride from a friend with a car. 
There being a considerable amount of ship 
work to be got through and a few days at 
sea, our Stay of a fortnight did not enable us 
to attend a meeting, but by letters we 
managed to get in touch with some of the 
chaps and Tisshaw and Dagworthy were able 
to go along to their room and have a long 
yarn. Unfortunately, the night I had pro- 
mised to go an important job cropped up on 
board and І had to Stay for it, but I was very 
pleased to be able at the last minute to get 
onc member on board for a meal and a yarn 
and we got some good meat from it (the talk, 
not the meal). One member was taken in 
hand by two local chaps, one a German, 


shown round the town and then taken to their 
home and the inner man looked after. This 
seems to be a very live unit doing splendid 
work, especially amongst the needy, in the 
distribution of rice and milk supplied by the 
Silver Jubilee Fund. Hospital visiting is 
carried out well and a certain amount of 
Leprosy work. A considerable time is spent 
in looking after the bellboys from liners 
which call in; they are taken out for trips 
and entertained afterwards. This is a very 
fine job well done. 

They have hopes of a house in the future, 
but are going slowly for the time as their 
members are continually on the move. 

The upshot of this contact is a sure meet- 
ing place and a welcome for us whenever we 
are there and we have also been asked to act 
as their ambassadors in China and let them 
know of anyone passing through. 

On arrival at Hong Kong we found mect- 
ings were in abeyance temporarily, due to 
various causes, but contact has been made 
with most of the members and we hope to 
see more of them once things revert to nor- 
mal. Wars and rumours of wars have kept 
us on the move continually since our arrival 
and only two Fleet members have been linked 
up with. It is hoped to get this place and 
the Fleet on a better working basis later. 

H. C. SKINNER. 


From the Southern London Area 


EFORE continuing the tale of the last 

Southern London chronicle in last 
December's Journar, we must report with 
regret two resignations, which the whole 
Area will feel. Eric Braby, already involved 
in many forms of service, joined the Arca 
Executive to be its chairman a few months 
after London was split. Now, after some 
ill-health, he has decided to relinquish the 
position, but we could not let him go with- 
out an expression of our appreciation and 
thanks. Then Garner Freeston, who had 
been our Secretary for two years and with 
Toc H for nine, left in July to look for other 
fields of service. His genial manner and un- 
failing belief in personal methods will not 
soon be forgotten. 


Anticipating  Garner's departure, the 
leader of one session at the Area Executive 
Week-end at Wapping in May, “ preached ” 
from the text “‘ Jacob leaned on his Staff,” and 
the Executive proceeded to appoint secretaries 
to its sub-committees. It also fixed up a roster 
of its members to help the Area Padre in his 
visits to District Teams. It is now possible 
that five members of the Area Executive may 
be at a District Team meeting. 

In the last chronicle, the “ Brains Trust ” 
was reported to have arranged a series of talks 
on recruitment and expansion. The results 
of these are now showing. There has been 
a very noticeable increase of probationers in 
the Arca. There are now some 250 against 
a membership of about 1,100. There have 
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also been three new Groups recognised—at 
Kenley, Lee and Welling—and groping is 
going on at Eden Park, Forest Hil, New 
Cross, Park Langley, Sundridge Park and 
Swanscombe. In addition, guest-nights are 
to be held in the near future in parts of the 
Area so far without Toc H units. 

An indirect result of the Recruitment even- 
ings was that the Area Executive, swayed by 
the fact that every speaker stressed the im- 
portance of the individual approach in Toc H, 
decided to adopt personal methods in its work 
too. “ Rekindling" this year was done at 
mectings of Branch Executives and District 
Officers. The review of Groups was carried 
out in a similar way. The Guard of the 
Lamp visited most of the Executives of those 
Branches applying for a regrant of Branch 
Status and of the committees of Groups apply- 
ing for promotion. There has been nothing 
but appreciation for this method of doing the 
job. Incidentally, eight Groups have been 
promoted—Bexleyheath, Carshalton, Couls- 
don, Elmstead, Eltham, Norbury, Norwood 
and Shirley. It is worthy of note that two 
of these, Coulsdon and Norwood, are units 
that have once relinquished their Lamps. 

The Guard also decided not to send out its 
observations on paper this year, but to talk 
things over with the District Officers in 
Garner’s pleasant garden at Keston on one 


of the few really summer Sundays in June. 
Once again the real benefit of getting together 
was so obvious that there was a general 
demand for more of thesc gatherings. 


The personal method has shown itself, too, 
in the visit of some members to the Distressed 
Areas—particularly of those of the Spring- 
park District to Treorchy. 

In the future we hope to develop the work 
of last winter. After recruitment the question 
must be faced, ‘‘ What can Toc Н do for 
these new contacts? " And so we have taken 
as our key-words for the immediate future 
“ Strengthening men.” (And how clearly was 
the need for this shown in the crisis!). It 
was the theme of the Executive at its weck- 
end and will be the basis of three talks early 
in the New Year. For these talks it is hoped 
that men outside Toc H will be secured. The 
nucleus of those who will hear them will be 
the members of this year's Pilgrimage, who 
have since re-united and have banded them- 
selves together to help the Area in this way. 


District plans are going ahead also. South 
London, for example, are holding four meet- 
ings during the year, to which all units are 
coming in place of their own meetings. 

Units are steadily planning ahead, too, and 


the whole Area can look forward to the future 
with high hopes and confidence. H. G. 


THE TOC Н TENT—A SHOWMAN'S VIEW. 


A paragraph in last montA's “ Around the Map” made reference to the Toc Н Rest Tents 
which are now a feature of the Nottingham Goose Fair, the Birmingham Onion Fair, and 


the fairs at Leicester, Hull and other places, especially in the West Country. 


We are glad 


to be able to print below the impression of Mr. J. Stivers, a former president of the Show- 
А $ . 7 
man’s Guild, and the first showman to become a member of Toc H. 


^Y^HE Toc H Tent adds quite a lot to 
1 the comradeship of the fair-ground. 


to the travelling showman. 
For the showman never values a man 


Furthermore, it serves a very useful pur- 
pose in keeping the worker who is on a 
roundabout sober enough to attend to the 
safety of the pleasure-seekers, who do not 
bother a great deal about their own safety. 
The atmosphere of the Toc H tent is dif- 
ferent from the ordinary restaurant's, and 
its spirit of Bohemianism is very welcome 
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for what he has, but he does value him 
for what he is. Many people, unfor- 
tunately, are snobs, and the showman has 
no use in his life for a snob. He does not 
care for patronage, he likes to be wel- 
comed as an equal. And Toc H does that. 
For there is no class-distinction in Toc H, 
and no one in the world appreciates this 


Dade the Toc H Rest Tent at the Nottingham Goose Fair 


fact more than the showman, whose life 
is lived among all classes. 

The showmen are naturally very varied 
in their ways. One could liken the fair- 
ground to the French Foreign Legion, for 
when a man comes on to the ground and 
asks for a job, nobody bothers about his 
character—iime will reveal that. Pro- 
vided he proves to be honest and reason- 
able, he is welcome; if not, he is given the 
cold shoulder. In the Toc H Tent it is 
quite casy to make contacts between one 
man and another. 

Another thing the showman does not 
like is to be the recipient of charity. He 
wants to pay for what he gets (not more 
than necessary—that is natural). He does 
not think of ‘Toc H as a charity or as some 


weapon to force religion down his throat. 
He does not like to be invited to a tea- 
party and then to have a sermon preached 
at him. If that is to be done, he prefers 
to be told that the Bible is the first con- 
sideration, the tea the second. For he is 
a type of man used to rough living, who 
calls a spade a spade—perhaps not in 2 
very gentlemanly manner. His language 
is deplorable, costume terrible, manners by 
common standards worse, but underneath 
there is often a very kindly heart. Many 
of the things showmen do, among the 
men they meet in Toc H as elsewhere, are 
done in the spirit of brotherhood. They 
are generous and very understanding. A 
man will come up to another and say, 
“ Well, mate, things are rotten with me 
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— what about a kip? ”, and he will get a 
few coppers on the spot. The man who 
gives gets no advertisement, he doesn't 
want a medal for it; he does it and forgets 
it, he will do it again and forget и. For 
he realises in the back of his mind that 
the day may come when he, too, may find 
himself placed in the same position. In 
Toc H you get this spirit of comradeship. 
The Toc H Tent offers men not only buns 
and tea but something greater than these, 
the atmosphere of comradeship among 
men. 

There are many useful purposes that 
the Tent serves. On the fair-ground, for 
instance, there are unfortunately quite a 
lot of men who cannot read or write. 
Toc H helps such men out of various diffi- 
culties. Many of them have troubles, 
sometimes with the law, and spend sleep- 


less nights wondering how they can solve 
them. And Toc H gives them advice, not 
necessarily the legal advice of a solicitor, 
but counsel which definitely helps. The 
showman will often unburden himself to 
a Toc H man whom he regards as a friend. 
I cannot really say that anything is 
lacking in the Toc H Tent or suggest 
much improvement. It sells its goods at 
practically cost-price, it supplies the show- 
man with a chair to sit upon and a table 
to cat at, it gives him the daily papers free 
of charge to read, it gives him the chance 
to write a letter if he wishes. Above all 
it receives him with every confidence and 
friendship. And at the same time it gives 
him a gentle inoculation, if I may say so, 
of something better than his life often 
holds, and this is done in such a kindly 
way that no man can object to it. J. S. 


HELPING THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED. 


The following article, contributed by Mns. Автнов Suizvps, describes the work and need: 
of Tur SOCIETY ror THE Provision ов Occupational INpusrrivs rom THE PHYSICALLY 
Hanopicappep (P.O.I.P.H.) which for the last five years has been trying ott an experimental 
scheme for the occupational training of London's adult disabled. Though the Society at 
present is only tackling the problem in Greater London, there is obviously need for similar 
work all over the country. Mrs. Shields was at one time General Secretary of the L.W.H. 


and is now General and Organising Secretary of P.O.I.P.H. 


Т М this year of Grace, when the widest 

educational facilities are open to even 
the most humble, when the Universities 
are no longer unattainable and technical 
trade schools are provided for the indus- 
trially-minded, it would appear that all 
have the chance to taste life to its full. 
There is, however, a section of the pub- 
lic, and unhappily a large one at that, for 
whom educational advantages of any kind 
have been a very frugal matter. I refer 
to the physically disabled adult whose 
handicaps preclude his entering into 
ordinary industrial life or qualifying for it 
through residential training colleges or 
trade schools but is yet not sufficiently dis- 


abled to be classed as ‘incurable’ and 
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therefore rendered eligible for one of the 
many excellent homes for the incurable. 
Unfortunately, Greater London pos- 
sesscs more than its share of this ‘ middle 
type, and towards meeting this problem 
in Greater London only, a society with an 
insuffcrably long name was brought into 
existence in 1933. Many socicties, inclu- 
ding Toc H, are represented on its Coun- 
cil. Starting with one humble training 
centre at Acton, the Society for the Pro- 
vision of Occupational Industries for the 
Physically Handicapped (or, as it is known 
by its initial letters, P.O.I.P.H.) now has 
sixteen centres scattered throughout 
Greater London, several circuits of 
“ home-bound " cases who are visited by 


instructors, and an employment depart- 
ment. 

In the beginning the work was under- 
taken with a view to occupational therapy 
solely, but as the years have gone by the 
quality of the work turned out has been of 
such a standard that much of it has sold 
readily to the public, both direct and to 
the big shops, and many of the workers 
have received quite considerable earnings. 
The crafts and trades undertaken include 
rush basketry, weaving, fine needlework, 
embroidery, soft and hard toy making, 
сіс. To-day there is a shop at 20, Beau- 
champ Place, just off the Brompton Road, 
where the work can be seen. 

The home teaching side of the work is 
particularly dificult. So far as possible, 
those confined to their homes are grouped 
geographically into circuits. Some of the 
home teachers are on the staff and are 
highly qualified: others are voluntary, 
being skilled perhaps in one particular 
craft. The home visits mcan morc to the 
patients than just instructional interludes. 
They are often the only contact with the 
outside world. Some of these home cases 
live entirely alonc, just managing to crawl 
round the one room to prepare whatever 
kind of meal is possible, and creeping 
gratefully back to bed. The weekly or 

ortnightly visit is cagerly looked forward 
to, impatiently awaited. Of course, it is 
not always casy to make friends with these 
lonely folk. In the words of one who has 
actually taught a number of home cases:— 
"The greatest problem facing the home 
teacher in the training of cripples is not the 
overcoming of physical obstacles, but the 
breaking down of mental barriers. It is 
almost impossible for the average healthy 
member of society, travelling daily to busi- 
ness, playing tennis or golf in the evenings, 
motoring down to the sea for the week-end, 
to realise how different must be the life of 

à human being whose life is bounded by 

four walls. The outlook of such a person 


is mentally as well as physically restricted. 
For years he has been made to feel that he is 
dependent on others; he has lost the ability 
as well as the inclination to depend upon 


himself." 

The average age of the trainees is about 
35 and the number of men and women 
patients fairly equal. Almost every form 
of crippling is represented, from those suf- 
fering from the results of infantile paraly- 
sis to amputations and malformation at 
birth. Heart cases, epileptics and суеп 
thosc suffering from that extraordinary 
discase hemophilia, avail themselves of 
the help of P.O.1.P.H., in fact it is often 
said that Р.О.Т.Р.Н. takes the cases which 
no onc else can tackle. 

Not many cases come to P.O.I.P.H. 
until after 18, and cases under that age 
are seldom accepted within the London 
County Council area, as that excellent 
society, the After Care Association for the 
Physically Defective, deals with them 
adequately. 

Sometimes, if taken at the right psycho- 
logical moment, a trainee can be fitted 
into some type of wage-earning employ- 
ment, but the fact of his disablement pre- 
sents a distinct drawback when interview- 
ing an employer. He needs а good friend 
to stand by him and, often, to take him 
along to the interview. Even before this, 
of course, there is the difficulty of finding 
the right job, and there are very few jobs 
in London which are suitable for such 
badly disabled people. To cope with this 
difficulty an employment-finding depart- 
ment has been established. This is run 
solely by voluntary labour, and although 
the work is often heart-breaking, it is 
always worth while in the end. 

The work was started in the slump time 
of 1933 on a capital of twenty-one shil- 
lings, and the course has been fraught 
with difficulties all along. Funds would 
only permit of training centres being 
opened for two periods a week—each 
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period of two hours’ duration. Quite 
obviously the output has been terribly 
limited, as the home conditions of most of 
the trainees were such that ' home-work ' 
was practically impossible. Then instruc- 
tion rooms had to be hired or borrowed 
from schools, missions, etc. Never has 
P.O.1.P.H. had a home of its own. (Even 
the fact that trainees were paid for the 
work sold presented difficulties—for 
when the work did not sell (and in times 
of trouble, such as the recent international 
crisis, it is not easy to sell anything ap- 
proaching luxuries) the trainees obviously 
become disheartened and discontented.) 

Now, however, a brighter future awaits 
all those whom Р.О.1.Р.Н. has been trying 
to help. A development scheme has been 
passed by the Council under which it is 
hoped to open seven unit houses in the 
course of seven years. None of these 
houses will be used as residential homes 
but as day training centres. Each house 
will concentrate on a craft or trade for 
which there has been found a clear 
demand, and among these rush basketry 
and toys figure prominently. It is a fact 
that both these crafts are already being 
supplied in small quantities to most of the 
big London shops and the basketry is 
exported. Each house will have its own 
transport system and a hot meal will be 
supplied at mid-day to the workers. The 
industries will be run on commercial lines, 
the trainees being paid weekly on piece- 
work methods. There will be adequate 
equipment and plant and every worker 
will be made to feel that he or she is a 
vital part of the whole organisation. 

This feeling of belonging nowhere and 
of being no use in the world is one of the 
most formidable problems with which 
P.O.LP.H. is called upon to cope. It 
should be understood that here is no 
gathering of pathetic little cripple chil- 


dren with a ready appeal to the emotions 
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and sympathies of the genera] 

Very often a training centre at th l 
presents a pretty grim picture of 4 
women who are embittered }, 
loneliness and neglect. These 
on whom it is just dawning that gj 
no place for them in the world’s .. 
of things, and there are others 
accepted their state as inevitable 
have become very nearly une 
even from an occupational poj 
It is true we hope that as the 
and medical science progresses 
tic portion of humanity will decrease ; 
numbers, but clearly there is a E E: 
responsibility on us all to alleviate yit 
ghastly and ever-present mental and dem 
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suffering which these physically hand; 
capped folk endure. y y handi- 


P.O.I.P.H. has proved to its own satis 
faction that training centres opened only 
twice a week arc not going to meet the 
need. "The problem mutt be solved in 4 
very much more comprehensive manner, 
A way of life must be created by which 
these men and women can use to the full 
those capabilities the Creator has given 
them. The best use of their leisure mug 
be studied—their recreation mutt be pro- 
vided for. Adult education on broad lines 
touching music, literature, commercial 
art, drama and even citizenship, must be 
within reach. All this, you will say, will 
cost money. We agree, a great deal of it! 
But a great deal can be done with volun- 
tary help, provided that help is given con- 
sistently and under expert guidance. 
Already many educational experts have 
offered their services, but hundreds more 
are needed, while thousands of members 
are needed to join the special Service 
Membership scheme of which particulars 
will be supplied at P.O.I.P.H. ‘H.Q, 
172, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. This applies to members all over 
the world and not merely in London. 


t, 


fom their own homes, families and Pments scheme js going to 


‘ands. What we ask is that each one of hard and lori 
еу disabled men and women ask Е е ole г". 
o be able to hold their heads up and 


assume their rightful places in their respec- Palace Road, London, 12 Buckingham 
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Eror HicH ScuHoor. Mr. Kloppers. Port ELrzinirTH, Grey HicH бека L5 E 
GEORGE, гар GOVERNMENT FORESTRY FARM. Edwards. Е o. $, F. 

T. C. B. Stofberg. URENSTOWN, QUEEN" 
GEORGE, OvuTANIQUA Hicit ScHooL. С. Volschenk. рос RU ed us 
GRAHAMSTOWN, ST. AxDREW'Ss. S. F. G. Smith. Somerset East, Спи, COLLEGE. P. C J Higgo 
GRAHAMSTOWN, VICTORIA) HIGH SCHOOL. W. Dale. сле Stconpsry Ѕсноог. Mr. Burger, | | 
INpwrE HIGH ScuooL. Мг. Jordaan. Омтатя ScHoOL. Е. С. Baker. 
KINGWILLIAMSTOWN, Ом COLLEGE. H. Miller, 


Transvaal and Griqualand West: 


AREA SCHOOLS SECRETARIES: C. Ogilvie, Вох 3624, Johannesburg. 
E. R. Bingham, 19, York Street, Kimberley. 
Doucnas HicH Scuoor. S. W. Pienaar. KLERKSDORP HicH ScHOOL. М. du Plessis. 
Horrtown Нтсн Scuoor. Mr. Mentz. POTCHEFSTROOM HiGH ScHooL. Mr. Tyres. 
JOHANNESBURG, ST. JouN’s COLLEGE. Mr. Peacock. POTCHEFSTROOM VOLKSKOOL. Mr. Steyn. 
RIMBERLEY HiGH SCHOOL. Rev. W. H. Reynolds. Pretoria Нин 5сноог. B. W. L. Brett. 


Rhodesia 
Arua ScHooLs Secretary: М. Е. High, Box 834, Bulawayo. 
Butawavo, MILTON ScHooL. J. Downing. SALISBURY, PRINCE EDWARD SCHOOL, 
BULAWAYO TECHNICAL SCHOOL. Murray. 
RUE CHaPLIN Нисн Ѕснооі. К. M. Fleming. Umtali HIGH SCHOOL- 
LUMTREE SCHOOL. А. H. Pattison. 


я nd Natal 
Western Province a p, Box 1788, Cape ‘Town. 


AREA SCHOOLS SECRETARY Е : . В. M. L. Westrop 
| ECRETARY FOR WESTERN PROVINCE: ©. A a : ade, Durban. 
AREA SCHOOLS SECRETARY FOR МАТА, : J. Mallet, 27, Beach Hurst, Ne cs the schools 
v Note: The Schools List issued as a Supplement last month sot ee to include the list 
Sd above, but particulars did not reach us in time. Next year we. > 
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period of two hours’ duration. Quite 
obviously the output has been terribly 
limited, as the home conditions of most of 
the trainees were such that ' home-work ' 
was practically impossible. Then instruc- 
tion rooms had to be hired or borrowed 
from schools, missions, etc. Never has 
P.O.1.P.H. had a home of its own. (Even 
the fact that trainees were paid for the 
work sold presented difficulties—for 
when the work did not sell (and in times 
of trouble, such as the recent international 
crisis, it is not easy to sell anything ap- 
proaching luxuries) the trainees obviously 
become disheartened and discontented.) 

Now, however, a brighter future awaits 
all those whom Р.О.1.Р.Н. has been trying 
to help. A development scheme has been 
passed by the Council under which it is 
hoped to open seven unit houses in the 
course of seven years. None of these 
houses will be used as residential homes 
but as day training centres. Each house 
will concentrate on a craft or trade for 
which there has been found a clear 
demand, and among these rush basketry 
and toys figure prominently. It is a fact 
that both these crafts are already being 
supplied in small quantities to most of the 
big London shops and the basketry is 
exported. Each house will have its own 
transport system and a hot meal will be 
supplied at mid-day to the workers. The 
industries will be run on commercial lines, 
the trainees being paid weekly on piece- 
work methods. There will be adequate 
equipment and plant and every worker 
will be made to feel that he or she is a 
vital part of the whole organisation. 

This feeling of belonging nowhere and 
of being no use in the world is one of the 
most formidable problems with which 
P.O.LP.H. is called upon to cope. It 
should be understood that here is no 
gathering of pathetic little cripple chil- 


dren with a ready appeal to the emotions 
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and sympathies of the genera] 

Very often a training centre at th l 
presents a pretty grim picture of 4 
women who are embittered }, 
loneliness and neglect. These 
on whom it is just dawning that gj 
no place for them in the world’s .. 
of things, and there are others 
accepted their state as inevitable 
have become very nearly une 
even from an occupational poj 
It is true we hope that as the 
and medical science progresses 
tic portion of humanity will decrease ; 
numbers, but clearly there is a E E: 
responsibility on us all to alleviate yit 
ghastly and ever-present mental and dem 
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suffering which these physically hand; 
capped folk endure. y y handi- 


P.O.I.P.H. has proved to its own satis 
faction that training centres opened only 
twice a week arc not going to meet the 
need. "The problem mutt be solved in 4 
very much more comprehensive manner, 
A way of life must be created by which 
these men and women can use to the full 
those capabilities the Creator has given 
them. The best use of their leisure mug 
be studied—their recreation mutt be pro- 
vided for. Adult education on broad lines 
touching music, literature, commercial 
art, drama and even citizenship, must be 
within reach. All this, you will say, will 
cost money. We agree, a great deal of it! 
But a great deal can be done with volun- 
tary help, provided that help is given con- 
sistently and under expert guidance. 
Already many educational experts have 
offered their services, but hundreds more 
are needed, while thousands of members 
are needed to join the special Service 
Membership scheme of which particulars 
will be supplied at P.O.I.P.H. ‘H.Q, 
172, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. This applies to members all over 
the world and not merely in London. 
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fom their own homes, families and Pments scheme js going to 


‘ands. What we ask is that each one of hard and lori 
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THE LEAGUE OF PRAYER AND SERVICE 


ANY Toc H members and their friends 

will have seen a letter, bearing the signa- 
tures of W. H. Eurriorr, Par McCormick, 
М. E. Ausrey and Sipney M. Berry, which 
appeared in The Times of November 1 under 
the heading of “ Lest We Forget." The pur- 
pose of this letter was to announce a great 
extension in the scope of “А League of 
Prayer for Peace," which has existed for some 
eighteen months at the Church of St. Michael, 
Chester Square, and had up to that date a 
membership of nearly 700,000 people in all 
parts of the world. The League is in future 
to be called “ The League of Prayer and Ser- 
vice." The Dean of WeStminster has con- 
sented to "accept the trust" of the League 
so that the thoughts, imaginations and prayers 
of its members all over the world may, as it 
were, be centred on the Abbey Church with 
its grave of the Unknown Warrior, and the 
linking of praver with practical service is to be 


MULTUM 


У: Genera Sir Cuarres Harincton, having 
returned to England after his term of office 
as Governor of Gibraltar, has resumed his 
membership of the Central Executive and 
has accepted the chairmanship of the Services 
Advisory Committee. 

У: Colonel H. Harronp Dawes (Area Mem- 
bers’ Hon. Secretary, Western London) has 
been elected Mayor of Paddington. It would 
be interesting to hear of other members hold- 
ing mayoral office this year. 

У: Padre Cori Mann, after eight and a half 
years’ service as Eastern Area Padre and 
Chaplain of St. Edward, King and Martyr, 
Cambridge, will be leaving the Staff in the 
new year. He has accepted the living of 
St. Edmund, Exeter, where he will succeed 
Padre Frank Urwin. 

7 Padre Arran Bostock, who for eighteen 
months has been Vicar of All Saints, New- 
castle, has now accepted responsibility, as 
locum tenens, for the neighbouring parish of 
St. Cuthbert’s. This will leave him no time 
to continue his work as Northern Area Padre. 
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undertaken by the establishment of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields of a bureau for the pur- 
pose of giving every possible help and advice 
to those who want an answer to the ques- 
tion—'' What can I Яо?” 

On November 7 a letter under the same 
heading appeared in The Times, signed by 
Товву and Новект ЅЕСАЕТАМ (on behalf of 
Toc H) and Miss Macrie (on behalf of 
L.W.H.) announcing that a regular liaison 
had been arranged between the staff of the 
bureau at St. Martin’s and the headquarters 
of both Toc H and L.W.H. and expressing 
the hope that the services of Toc H jobmasters, 
“ who are in close touch with local needs and 
opportunities for service,” can be made use 
of in suitable cases. The letter adds: ‘ The 
members of Toc H will find great encourage- 
ment in the knowledge that through the 
League their own small efforts are now part 
of so great a volume of prayer." 


IN PARVO 


% Owing to a breakdown in health, Padre 
PETER Simons has had to resign the Area 
Padreship of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. 

YE The Rev. J. P. Lawrenxson (Atherton, 
Lancs.) joins the Stati on January т, 1939, 
and will replace Padre Dick Craig in Bir- 
mingham. 

У: Howard Dunxerr, who returned from 
Argentina in October, is now acting as Pilot 
of Mark VIII, Sheffield, and of the South 
Yorkshire Division. 

У НомьнкЕу Crookenpen has undertaken 
the duties at Headquarters of Central Mem- 
bers’ Honorary Secretary. 

У: The new Area, provisionally named 
* Northern Home Counties," which consists 
of the former Oxford and Thames Valley 
Area combined with the western portion of 
the former Eastern Area, is now named Tue 
CHILTERNS AREA. 

$ Membership Capitation Fees and general 
members’ subscriptions for 1939 become due 
for payment on January 1. 


"V BRANCH AND GROUP. CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
funds of Toc H, received during the past 
financial year to October 31, amount to 
26,918, compared with £6,425 іп 1936-37. 
The subscriptions and donations of Toc H 
BuitpEns, including some members, amount 
to £6,847, compared with /6,or3 last year. 
Thanks to these increases and some generous 
donations recently reccived, it is anticipated 
that, when the accounts for the year are com- 
pleted, the deficit on the year’s working will 
not be any worse than it was last year. Con- 
tinued effort is necessary to improve on this 
position during the new financial year. 

¥% The members in a District of the SOUTHERN 
Loxpon Area have raised the sum of 
£28 12s. od. for Toc H funds, in addition to 
the normal Branch and Group contributions, 
as a tribute to their former Area Secretary. 
** The following appeared in The Times on 
November 5: “Foc H gratefully acknow- 
ledges {50 from Unknown Member." This 
anonymous gift was described as a thankoffer- 
ing for the work of the Hon. Padre in the 
former Oxronp ann Frames VALLEY Area. 
" " Axpy " Pym (Chairman of the Kent Area 
Executive), who represents the general mem- 
bers on the Central Council, wrote a letter 
towards the end of October to some Central 
and Area Members, asking them to emulate 


“ The Charge of the Light Brigade ” in Octo- 
ber, 1937, and to join him in a “ Charge of 
the Generals." The response, amounting so 
far to some £325, has been a most welcome 
addition to the year's contributions from 
Branch and Group Members and from some 
members of the "Light Brigade" who 
“charged " again. - 

% During the year, 69 Groups have been pro- 
moted to Branch Status, including 15 in 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, India, New 
Zealand and Southern Africa. The Lamps of 
Maintenance will be lit during the Birthday 
Festival, 64 of them for the first time. 

% The following new Groups were sanc- 
tioned in time to be included in the Supple- 
ment to the November Journat: Balsall 
Heath (West Midlands Area), Brecon and 
Llandudno Junction (North Wales Division), 
Austwick, Hookstones, Middleham and 
Royston (West Yorkshire Area) and Holy- 
wood (Ireland). Я 
YE These Groups have recently been recog- 
nised: New Mills (Notts. and Derby Area), 
Macclesfield (Manchester Area), Lydbrook, 
Rodbourne Cheyney and Stanton St. Quintin 
(Western Area), Helston (South Western 
Area), Rosyth (Scotland Experimental Area), 
and Northern Suburbs (Buenos Aires, Argen- 


tina). 


THIS MECHANICAL AGE 


. Those of us who have to speak in public 
for Toc H grow accustomed to queer news- 
paper reports of our eflorts. But it has been 
reserved for Alan Cowling, after a talk given 
in an Australian town, to find something of 


In this—our mechanical age— 
We've a wheels-within-wheels comedy; 
We're geared to a uniform gauge, ў 
And wound with a uniform key. 
We rise to the bell on a clock, f 
Start work at a siren's command; 
To a time-table move in a flock 
Where our ojl (or our meal) is at hand. 


We're mostly mechanical, 

Built-to-a-planical, 
Semi-satanical toys. 

Turned out automatic 

(Though somewhat erratic), 
Mechanical girls and boys. 


what he tried to say reported in verse. 
“Most young people, Mr. Cowling ex- 
plained,” wrote the reporter, “‘ do work to-day 
that is more or less mechanical...” He 


goes on: — 


Each day is the same as the last—- 
A yesterday moved on a card— 
The future, maybe, is the past, 
To-morrow kept down in the yard. 
We like to be cared for, and fed, 
Iniplemented with lip-stick and boots, 
To be tucked in a white-sheeted bed— 
For the rest, we don’t worry two Нос. 


We're all very clannical, 
Comedianical ; 
The easy life each enjoys. 
We're quite emblematic 
Of styles mathematic, 
Mechanical girls and boys. 
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THE OPEN HUSIINGS 


A Crisis Prayer for Toc H 


Dear EDITOR, 

In company with three other members from 
Dunfermline, I had the pleasure of attending 
a recent conference of Scottish Central and 
Southern Area Executives at which many 
subjects of interest were discussed with 
Hubert Secretan, and we all came away with 
“much to think about” in the interests of 
Toc H. 

The following morning the first thought 
which came into my mind was as to whether 
the time was not opportune to have a Prayer 
introduced into Toc H to suit circumstances 
throughout the world to-day and one which 
would have particular reference to, or con- 
nected with, the present aims and purpose of 
the work which lies before us. In such 
matters we all have our own ideas and ways 
of expressing what we think and feel but it 
seems to me that something of a concerted 
nature would be not only helpful but tend 
towards getting our thoughts and actions into 
tune and running along the same and proper 
lines—what I have in mind is something after 
the idea of the St. Michael's League of 
Prayer, one which could be used by us at 
stated times or occasions. 

It has been suggested to me that the way 
to get this matter ventilated would be through 
the Journat, if you can find space to let the 
idea be known to your readers with a view 
to obtaining an expression from them or, 
perhaps, some alternative or better way of 
meeting the objects as set out above. 

Your obedient servant, 
Dunfermline. R. P. Easton. 

[Perhaps nothing would better suit this pwr- 
pose than the suggestions and prayers used in 
Westminster Abbey last September. These will 


be printed at the end of our Birthday Festival 
Service on December то.—Ео.] 


Toc H and the Crisis. 
Sir, 


Before the issue of the November Journar 
the Great Yarmouth Branch had given a good 
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deal of urgent thought to the question of Toc 
H action in the present world crisis. Many of 
our opinions-others also affirm in your pages. 
In particular, we give general approval to the 
points raised in the letter published on page 
421. We feel, however, that we ought to state 
our own particular proposals. 

We start with the obvious. At every point 
of the compass T'oc H is challenged by world 
crisis. The way of life we undertake is to the 
majority as remote as a fairy tale. We in Great 
Yarmouth consider that the modern situation 
challenges the movement as a whole to do 
something more than the usual series of un- 
obtrusive jobs. We sec three possible lines of 
action. 

I. We must maintain the poise of our 
family life and our personal service. In other 
words, whatever we do we must be ourselves. 
The gift of good humour amid confusion, 
which is our legacy from the Old House, is too 
precious to be lost under a pile of hectic reso- 
lutions. Our real answer to the world's need 
is the life we trv to live. 

2. At the same time we feel that thirty 
thousand men should use this present oppor- 
tunity to make their voices heard. Many 
responsible organisations are pressing for a 
World Peace Conference. Surely Toc H 
Headquarters could back such a request with- 
out losing its determination that every mem- 
ber must think for himself. If action is 
necessary at all, we must be prepared for do- 
ing something exceptional. И need not com- 
mit us to the idca that Headquarters must 
work out a ‘policy.’ Let a few of our im- 
portant-looking officials, therefore, don their 
most imposing regalia and go to see the Prime 
Minister and the Forcign Secretary. Let them 
remark that one item on the agenda when the 
nations gather around a friendly table must be 
the immediate limitation of armaments. And 
let them add such other words of good cheer 
as may encourage two statesmen in their 
difficult task of building for Peace. 

3. Toc H can do something to reinforce the 
general desire for peace among ordinary folk. 
This desire is not wholly motivated by fear. 


There must bc a vast number of people who 
would play their part in some positive way of 
personal service. They need two things: 

(a) An appeal to the imagination. Blatant 
militarism can do this in spectacular and in 
subtle ways. Indeed. war-propaganda is so 
elfective that the peacemakers feel their num- 
bers to be relatively few and thcir cause to be 
practically hopeless. They need to have their 
imagination set on fire with the idea that the 
will to peace is potentially the mightiest power 
in the world. Only confidence can build 
bravely, j 

(b) They also need some practical sug- 
gestions about unselfish service. 

Toc H is uniquely fitted to make both the 
appeal and the suggestions. There is an 
imaginative flair revealed in our Main Resolu- 
tion, our Ceremonies, and our conduct (at its 
best) which might prove to be the directive 
impulse for which people are waiting. We 
therefore suggest that Toc H should ask per- 
mission of the B.B.C. to broadcast on the 
above lines a Message oi Goodwill to the 
world. The most еЯссиуе time for such a 
broadcast would be during the afternoon of 
Christmas Day, or. alternatively, on New 
Year’s Eve, — e 

If this is to be done. someone must act 
quickly. Are the difficulties insuperable? We 
think not, and we urge that avenues should be 
promptly explored and stones turned with all 
available speed. 

There was once a blessing promised not to 
those who talk Peace. but to those who make 
Peace. We are concerned that the anxieties 
of these last few weeks should not just 
evaporate in talk. 

Yours sincerely. 
Great Ульмосты BRANCH. 


A Way to Peace 
Dear Sir, 


In Mr. Bell’s letter in the November Jour- 
Nat, he writes that Britain cannot take the 
independent action suggested by me because 
she has already taken that action in company 
with other nations. If I may say so with 
respect, that seems to be an extraordinary 


argument. I suggest that what is at the back 
of his mind is this; that it will serve no useful 
purpose for Grcat Britain to take this in- 
dependent action inasmuch as such action in 
company with other nations has served no use- 
ful purpose. 

Mr. Bell does not appear to recognise that 
the same action performed under different 
circumstances can bring about quite different 
results. It is in this connection that the laws 
governing the Force of Change (the Force of 
Progress) are of the utmost importance. Little 
or no attention has been paid to these laws but 
they form the whole basis of my Way to 
Peace. Before there can be any uscful dis- 
cussion, it is essential to enquirc and ascertain 
whether this force of nature is recognised as 
actually existing and whether the laws govern- 
ing its action are accepted? 

As regards black and red ink, my only com- 
ment is that the efficiency of any action 
designed to bring about a change in the re- 
lationship between nation and nation does not 
depend upon the colour of the ink used to 
describe the action, but upon the test whether 
such action does or does not obev the laws 
governing the Force of Change. 

Mr. Bell’s reference to Great Britain's con- 
stitution is not quite accurate. "The constitu- 
tion is partly unwritten and partly written 
(e.g., Magna Carta, The Statute of West- 
minster, etc.) and there is no reason why the 
suggested declaration should not be formally 
incorporated in an Act of Parliament so as to 
give it the force of law. 

Yours faithfully, 


Harrogate. ARTHUR WOODHEAD. 


Getting Toc H Known 


Dear Sir, 

At the Meeting of our Unit last night, the 
question was asked by a Probationer as to 
whether any steps were taken so that the 
general public got an idea as to what Toc H 
really is. He added that he had heard all 
sorts of queer tales about us in his wanderings 
round the country and thought it desirable 
that some way be found to obviate this. 
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One suggestion resulting from this discus- 
sion was that if all Units in towns or cities 
publishing a Guide Book would take the 
trouble to see that their local edition included 
the address of the room and night of meeting 
together with Secretary's name and address 
this would probably assist, in addition to 
which visiting members would have no diff 
culty in finding this information. During 
my holidays I have seldom been able to get 
this information from the “ local Guide " and 
have invariably written to the local Secretary 
as per the addresses in the Diary. 

Our local guide is now being prepared and 
as other guides will no doubt be in course of 
preparation the time is opportune should you 
consider giving this suggestion publicity in 
the JouRNAL. 

Yours sincerely, 
Knaresborough Branch. Sip Bousrie.p. 


{Another useful method is for a copy of the 
Toe H JOURNAL to be in the Reading Room of the 
local library, with the name and address of the 
local secretary pasted on the inside cover. Other 
* centres of information " in a town are, of 
course, the Post Office and the Police Station, 
and it is a good plan to ensure that name and 
address of the local secretarv are known at both 
these places.—ED.) 


Toc H Jargon 


Sin, 

In this modern world, the regimentation of 
thought and speech is the greatest obstacle to 
that liberty of individual action which I con- 
sider to be one of the fundamental principles 
of Toc H. In one form or another, this 
regimentation is as old as humanity, and, even 
to-day, is in no way limited to those coun- 
tries in which the totalitarian philosophies of 
life prevail. If primitive man violated the 
tabus of his tribe, however absurd, the herd 


instinct was aroused, and sanctions were 1m- 
posed by public opinion and by whatever 
sovereign then existed : if a German flippantly 
refers to Hitler as “ Old Picface,” similar 
consequences follow: so, in Toc H, a mans 
failure to use the terms “bloke” and 
"emma" renders him suspect as no truc 
man. 

The forced use of jargon is not to be com- 
pared with the spontaneous use of slang: the 
latter is a healthy sign of vitality in the lan- 
guage; but of what is the former a sign? 
The specch of the technician, so often mis- 
called jargon, is forced upon him by the in- 
adequacy of the normal vocabulary of the lay- 
man for the expression of the technicalities 
of his trade, but, for the use of jargon in 
Toc H, there is no such reason. It is nothing 
more nor less than a sheep-like lack of origina- 
lity manifesting itself in a customary forced 
heartiness. 

As a lover of our mother tongue, Iam con- 
strained to protest. Is it not time to return 
to the proper use of English, to speak natur- 
ally and to Stop bchaving like small boys play- 
ing at Red Indians? Yes: a party of small 
boys, for this pretence of heartiness and good- 
fellowship (no: fellowship, which is а 
different matter) in no way differs in principle 
from the smali bows claim to be Big Chief 
Fried Rattlesnake on the war-path. We may 
like a man and esteem him a good fellow; 
nevertheless, that is no reason for metaphori- 
cal back-slapping and the use of a title which, 
quite frankly, makes many of us feel vaguely 
uncomfortable, but which by reason of an 
absurd custom, the vast majority of mem- 
bers use, thereby showing, to their eternal 
disgrace, the mental inertia which prevents 
them from throwing off the shackles of a ridi- 
culous custom. 


Birmingham. C. J. Savitte GLANVILL. 


[Owing lo lack of space a number of other letters are held over until next month.—ED.] 


Our Illustrations 


We make grateful acknowledgments this month to the Frignps’ Service Councit for 
permission to reproduce the photograph of the Spanish refugee mother and child used asa 
frontispiece; to Тне Јонлмхеѕвовс Star for the picture on page 436; to the Scara Society 
for those on pages 445-447; to С. C. Latnam for those illustrating his article on pages 451-456. 
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